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r | ‘UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 
jE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for a ow 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STE. 

sonetime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, Met, and Pas 

Class Classics, Firat Cless in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. 

a Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 








Fees from 150 to 





XFORD B.A. (High Classical Honours) 


COACHES for UNIVERSITY and PUBLIC SCHOOL EXAMS, and 
SCHOLARSHIPS, iva voce or by post.—Address X., care of Rayner, 
2, Devereux-court, Strand. 


ITERARY PROPERTY.—TO be SOLD, 


a High-Class Church of England WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, There 
is an excellent advertising connexion. jis is a favourable opportunity for 
those in want of an organ of opinion among the Clergy and Laity. A Part- 
nership can be arranged.—Address, by letter, B. A., care of Messrs, R. F. 
White & Son, 33, Fleet-street, London. 


(LD_LITERATURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


LITERARY CURIOSITIES, &c. ” WANTED, a GENTLEMAN pars) 
is familiar with these subjects, and has facility in writing upon them, and 
who is also used to compiling, to carry out Editorial work on Literary and 
pee ye subjects. oe > accuracy, and popular style essential, 
—Apply, by letter, to X. Q., care of Messrs, Street & Co., 39, Cornhill, E.C. 











OR SALE.—An OLD-ENGLISH BIBLE, 
Black Letter (additional matter bound with it of _— would ome 
8 book). in 1 vol., printed at three different times—1608, 1611, 1613. Also, 
a splendid COPY of AESOP’S FABLES and other matter, ‘see 1699, very 
thick leather cover.—WM. DAWSON, 40, Trinity-street, Huddersfield. 





OR SALE.— DAVID GARRICK’S 


SECRETAIRE, desi by the celebrated architects, Robert and 
James Adams, and painted by Zoffany with Portraits of Garrick in the 
characters Hamlet in the centre and lo and Henry IV. ; also important 
weet, $3 m ** The Farmer’s Return,” “‘ The Merry Wives of 

Windsor,” “ The M: Mayor of Garritt,” ss Foote as Mayor Sturgeon, and 
“Love in a Village,” with Portraits of Beard, Dunstall, and Shuter.—For 
farther particulars apply to Mr. KIRKE, Auctioneer, 2, Montpelier-square, 
Brompton-road, &.W. 


T°... PUBLISHERS. — The AUTHOR of 


successful privately printed Books wishes to eee RELA. 


me 
TIONS with @ PUBLISHER of good standing.—Addrges CasTma 
the Editor of the * “~ paar ew 


Ae PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


print a PERIODICALS. Rnd, en rae the Builder, 
iture Ga: 
the Re a the COB LETE, ECONO ity an vant rite 
come ‘ OMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODU 
TION of PuntovicaL LITERATU ether Illustrated’ or Finis, 


‘0 Projectors of New riodicals, for either, Pri 
Printing a ond Pe Pablishiog. —74 to 76, Great Quuce-street, London, woe 














UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF CLASSICS, 

——— are invited from oa —- by “se <a eed 
position and educational experience to fill the office of ESSOR 
Crassics in the University of Sydney, Cone by the death of ‘De. Badham. 

Fall jiculars relating to salary, tenure of office, &., may be obtained 
from the Agen for New South Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers, 
Westminster, 8. W-» to whom applications, stating Candidate's age. and 
oar d b; should be sent before the 30TH of JUNE 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., late Chancellor of the 
y. ae of Sydney, 4 


+” late 
Professor ad Miiller, M. A, ‘Onferd 


fessor Munro, 1.C.L., Cambridge, 
William Smith, LLD., D.C. 


L., 
Sir Saul Samuel, K.C. M, G., Agent-General for New South Wales, 
have been requested to act as a Commitiee to select the most eligible Can- 
didate and recommend him to the Senate of the University, with whom the 
final — will rest, 


Candid 1 d not to apply personally to separate members of 
the Comentenee. 
Offices of the Agent-General for New South Wales. 
5, Westminster ey 4s gee London, S.W. 
20th May, 1 








of the University of Sydney, 








HiG¢k- CLASS LECTURES. 


Rev. W. D- ee, Author of i a. “+~1 ag oy 
Examined,” is prepared di col e ONE, T 


ming Winter to giv: 
or THRE EE LECTURES on HERBERT SPENCER'S man SYSTEM of PHILO: 


80) 

"2 am glad to meet with a criticism so different, both in ability and in 
tone, from the criticisms I mostly receive. Your work is the first which 
deals with the doctrine of the Snthetic Philosophy as a whole, and with 
an obvious desire to be just."—HERBERT SPENCER. 

“* An analysis masterly through its acuteness and candour. 

hristian Union (New York). 
** A better introduction to the Spencerian philosophy is not to be found in 
our language.”— Barnet Press. 
** Powerful and masterly. "British | Guarterty. 
her Lectures. Terms on Application. 
Kev. W. D. GROUND, Scotswood-on-Tyne. 


ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 


Lecturer, University, _—. is arranging with Literary Bocietics 
for his PUBLIC LECTURES 


ENGLISH “LITERATURE, &e., 
next Winter. Syllabus with R r 
** Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high by his t t 
of his subjects, and the highest testimony bas been = to his ability.” 
“* The lecture was a groat treat.”—Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1683. 


OWEN S COLLEGE, 














MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL propose to APPOINT to THREE BERKELEY FELLOW- 
SHIPS, of the value of £100 each, for the year 1884-5, in one or more of the 
following subjects :—(1) Classics ; ; (2) English Language and Literature ; 
(3) History ; (4) Philosophy ; (5) Pure Mathematics; (6) Applied Mathe- 
matics ; (7) Engineering; (8) Physics; (9) Chemistry ; (10) Biology, in- 
cluding Physiology ; (11) Geology, including Palaeontology. 

The apvointments will be made after of d tary 

evidence furn'shed by the applicants, 

The conditions of award and tenure will be forwarded on request. 

oittnamens to be sent to the Registrar, on or before the 18TH 

ER, 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 











FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, each, tenable for Three Years, given, one 
by the Clothworkers’ Company, one by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley,%sq., M.P., a one by E. B. Foster, Esq., 
willbe OFFERED for COMPETITION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

aa usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 


“The College charges for Ledging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 


Vacation), ‘— ——- all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
_ are £84 per an 


‘i For further fotevumation apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 


The Right Hon. the EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., President. 


EACE CONFERENCE at BERNE. 


TO PROMOTE ARBITRATION as a SUBSTITUTE for WAR. 
Called by the International Arbitration end Peace Association. 
To be held on the 47a, = 6TH 7TH, 8TH, and 9TH of AUGUST NEXT, in 
E FEDEKAL PALACE. 

Persons proposing to hoe papers, or desiring eon, os are Anvited to 
communicate with the SECRETARY to the and 
Peace A 38, P. treet, London, 8.W. 

CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY INVITED. 


ROxAL SOcleTy of LITERATURE. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, at 8 Pus, 


Dr, KNIGHTON, LUL.D., will read a Paper on “EARLY ROMAN 
HISTORY. W. 8. W. Vaux, Sec. R.8.L. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS.—ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, ont 
8CU RE.—OPEN FREE, from 11 to5, on TU SSDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST, Cards 


for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, at the 
Museum. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE of the value of £100 and £60 are AWARDED annually in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E,—For particulars apply to G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean, 


























PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 


Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘‘Pegs,” “Links,” or 
* Associations” of Mnemonics. 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Gz Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE 
Giving Opinions of Mr. RI OHARD A A.’ PROCTOR 
and others. 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 


(Opposite Mudie’ 8 "Library). \ * 
DOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 
The HUNDRED and FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN—5, PALU 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 6. Admission, Is,; Illustra‘ed C atalogue, te, 
ALFRED D. Fripp, Secretary. 


197 CENTURY ART SOCIETY, 
CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES. 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 10 to 6, daily. 
FREEMAN & Magnior®, & Secs. 


“A RTISTS’ STUDIOS. — TO be LET, 


together or separately, TWO large and well-lighted ROOMS, 
recently erected in YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE. Front and back 
entrance. Will be finished to meet the requirements of tenant,—For terms 
and order to view, apply to the FINE-ART SociETY, 148, New Bond- 
stroet. 


O be LET.—A Modern-built and very 
conveniently arranged STUDIO, about 30 feet by 18 feet, situate at 


MILFORD HEATH, near WITLEY.—Particulars of Messrs, Pim & 
BOUGHTON, Estate Agents, Guildford, 

















DRAWING and PAINTING. odin 
ARTIST (Exhibitor and Medallist) gives LESSONS in OIL and 
WATER-CULOURS, Freehand and Model Drawing taught. Schools 

attended.—Address E., 46, Liverpooi-street, King's-cross, 





Now ready, 8vo, sewed, 4s, 6d. ; cloth, 5s, 


LIST of the DIURNAL BIRDS of PREY, 


with References and Annotations; also a Record of Specimens 
preserved in the Norfolk and Norwich Museum, By JOUN HENRY 
GURNEY. . 
London: JOHN VAN Voorst, |, Paternoster-row, 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF 
LF? RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


In good type, well printed, and carefully Edited. 
Paper covers, Is, ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. ; ornamental cloth, 2s, 

The Daily News says :—“ Mutineer or recognised leader, Lord Kandol»h 
Churchill is fast becoming, through qualities not entirely admirable, and 
through the defects of others rather than through any greet gi ts of his own, 
the most powerful person in the Parliamentary ranks of Cun-ervatism.” 

Whether Tory Democracy is a fact or a farce in the future, or a fiasco 
from the very date of its inception, of this there can be nu duubt, that the 
speeches of the noble lord will be read with interest by those who wish to 
learn how far recent chanyes in the electoral franchise have raised the style 
and tone of political utterance, or have added to the sense of responsibility 
in those who wish to be political leaders, 

London: J, & KR, MAXWELL, Shoe-lane ; and all Bookstalls, 





M.P. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the de:nand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided af all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 





Book Clubs Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, 


281, REGENT STREET, AND 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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ror the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 


the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 

Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Galleries of Europe. 

Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem- 
bourg, “The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

Two hundred and thirty-four examples of Sir Josnva 
Reynoups, including thirty-nine subjects now in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c., 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per post. 

Address the ManaGER, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


“TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM | 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, Publish- 
ing in 3-vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. ape 3 


The Story of Europa. bag oy with 

Bridge in Middle Distance, ifth Plague ot Serpt. 
Roman, with Cym Greenwich Hospita! 

Hindoo Ablutions, Interior of a Ghent. 
Bonneville: Savoy. Lauffenbourgh, 

Source of the Arveron, Calais Harbour. 

Alps from Grenoble, 








Coast of Yorkshire, 


Ben Arthur. Hizpah. 
Inverary Pie Watercress Gatherers 
Inverary Castle and Town, Juvenile Tricks. 


Flint Castle, St. Catherine's Hill, 
Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth, 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, = the Commenta y. 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Seats ion, 
sieanemnpad HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., Lenkes and Manchester. 


NHE JEWISH QUESTION in RUSSIA. 


By PRINCK DEMIDOFF SAN-DONATO. Translated from the Russian, 
with the Author's permission, by J. MICHELL, II.M, Consul, St. Petersburg 
Becond Edition, All rights reserved. Price 1s, 

London ; DARLING & SON, Minerva Steam Printing Office, 
_June, 1884, 35, Eastcheap, E.C, 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Gen, viii. 5. Price 3s, 6d. 
London: REMINGTON & Co., 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, od 











Now ready, price 5s, 


IFE through the LOTOS: a Romance in 
Poetry. By RICHARD JULIAN HARRIS, 


** Full of Eastern glow and mystery. . + Descriptions very www 
ealth of imagery. . . . Neatly constructed story. . . 

Fine verbal melody.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

** Some sonorous and stately lines, - Evidences of great cleverness 

or downright genius.” —Bookseller, (brokeshire Herald. 

* Remarkable power of expression end great skill in versification.”—Pem- 
“The author has a copious flow of well-drilled words and new ideas,” 

Warrington Guardian, 

London : JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 297, High Holborn, 


Just ready, crown 8vo, price 8s. 


FORCE AND MATTER; 
OR, 
The Principles of the Natural Order of the Universe. 
WITH A SystEM OF MORALITY BASED THEREON. 
A Popular Exposition by 


Prof. LUDWIG BUCHNER, M.D., 
Formerly Medical Lecturer at the University of Ttibingen, 


Newly Translated from the Fifteenth German Edition, 
Enlarged and Revised by the Author. With Portrait 
and Biography. Fourth English Edition. 


London: 
ASHER & Co., 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. 
G LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


Royal meats via To and Caledonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer COL UM or “IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 A.m., 
from GREENOCK, - 9AM, poe May connexion with his West High: 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c, Official Guide, 3d.; 
Niustrated, 6d. and 1s., by post, or at W. H,. SMITH & SON'S Railway Hook: 
stalis.—Timo Bil, with Map and Fares, free from the Owner, DAVID 
MACBRAYNB, iy, Hope- Street, Glaagow. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d, extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra. 


ColouredFreehandDrawingCopies 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are aDarrgep from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the childr:n, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. Sample copies on a small scale are 
printed to show the effect of coloured and uncoloured 
copies, and can be had gratis on application. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chan -lane, W.C. 
Wholesale ‘Agonte—JannoL)  & & Soxs, & Paternoster- 
buildings, E. C, 











In 4to, cloth, price 30s.; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 
VOL. XVII. (MOT-—ORM) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


EDITED BY 


Prof. THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


AND 


Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


The following may be mentioned as some of the more 
important Articles :— 


MOSARS a. 8. Pr. 
MMY. Miss A. B 
MURAL DECORATION, WAY. WW. Moms and J. H. 


IDLETON. 
MURGHISON, ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D. 
RILLO. W. M. Ross&rtt. 
URRAIN, GEORGE pee. 
Prof. K. E 


. GOEBEL, Ph.D. 

MUSHROOM. W. G. SMITH 
MUSIC. Profs. Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN, 

Mus. Doc., and R. H. M. BosaNqQuEtT, 
MYRIAPODA. Prot. H. N. MOsELEY. 
MYSTERIES. W. M. Ramsay 
MYSTICISM. Prof. ANDREW jure, 
MYTHOLOGY. ANDREW LANG. 
NAMES. ANDREW LANG. 
NAPIER, SIR C. J. H. M. STEPHENS. 
NAPIER, JOHN. J. W. L. GLAISHER. 
NAPOLEON I. Prof. J. R. SEELEY. 
NAPOLEON II. C. ALAN FYFFE. 
NATAL. J. W. TURNBULL. 
NATIONAL DEBT. J.Scorr KEtriz. 
NAVIGATION. Capt. Morrarty, C.B 
nay. }. ——/ Barnaby, C.B., ‘and Lieut. 

KELLY 

NEBRASKA. Prof. 8. AUGHEY. 
NEBULAR THEORY. R.S. Batt, LL.D. 
NEGRO. Prof. A. H. KEANE. 
NELSON. W. O’Connor Morris. 
NEMERTINES. Prof. HUBRECHT. 
NEOPLATONISM. Prof. A. HARNACK. 


NERO. 

NESTORIANS. Prof. ‘ALBRECHT Soctn. 
NEURALGIA. Dr. J. O. AFFLECK 

NEW BRUNSWICK. GrorGE STEWART. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. Rev. M. HARVEY. 

NEW GUINEA. Coutts TROTTER. 

NEW ee Profs. OC. H. HrtcHcock 


and J. K. Lor 
NEW MEXICO. . J. B. PRINCE. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. A. GARRAN,. 


NEWSPAPERS. EpwarD EDWARDS and WHITE- 
LAW REID. 

NEWTON. H.M. Taytor. 

NEW 


STATE. Prof.J.S, NEWBERRY and J. AvsTIN 
-_— 
CITY. Epwin L. GopkIn. 
NEW ZEALAND. W. GISBORNE. 
NIEBUHR. RicHarp GaRNETT, LL.D. 
NILE. H. A. WEBSTER 
ine eet Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 
NITROGEN. att DITTMAR. 
pe Eee E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
NDY. E. ALF — 
NOR Ma ANS E. A. FREE 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
JENEAS Mackay, LL.D, 
NORWAY— 
GEOGRAPHY. Prof. H. Morn. 
ALEXANDER GIBSON. 
. W. GossE. 


mAriven MILLER and 


E 8 
NUMISMATICS. REGINALD 8S. Pootz. 
NUTRITION. Prof. —= GAMGEE. 
OAK. C. PIERPOINT JOHNSO: 
OATH. At &, DALE, ‘TLD. 
OBOE, Vict mn Manito 
OBSERVATORY. J.L. E. DREYER, Ph.D. 
O'CONNELL, W. O. Morris. 
OHLO. Profs. EDMUND ORTON, LL.D., and J.T. 


OILS. 
OKEN. Sir RicHarp OwEn, K.C.B., LL.D., D.C.L. 
OL wet. Prof. R. C. JEBB, LL.D. 

TARIO. Prof. Danret Witson, LL.D. 
OPHICLEIDE. VicToR MAHILLON. 
Corie be ‘aoe Dr. ALEX. BRUCE. 


LMES. 
OPTICS. Lorp ere D.C.L., LL.D. 
ORCHIDS. Dr. M. T. MasTErs. 

ORGAN. Prot. R. H cM. ee, 
ORIGEN. Prof. Sisamean 

ORMUS. Col. YULE, OB. 





Epvixsurcu: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 





THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of the 
UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Eduard von Hartmann. 


(Speculative Results, ding to the Inductive Method of Physical 
Science.) Authorised Translation, by W. C, COUPLAND, M.A. 3 vols., 
post 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d, 


“ The effects of special training in a aubject in giving certainty, accuracy, 
and ease to a translator’s touch show themselves in every chapter of tho 
voiume, We have not been able to find a siagle considerable error,” 

Saturday Review, 

“It must be owned that the book merited the honour of translation. Its 

collection of facts alone would be sufficient to deserve this.”—A thenacum. 


— 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN 
KEMP, M.A. Vol.I., containing Four Books, post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


“The translators deserve all praise for te general style of their most 
difficult work.”—Times, 


“* We have here a translation in excellent English ofa German philosopher 











who was not only a profound thinker » but 
4 writer of distinguished style, witty, ironical, ‘aptin illusion, eloquent.” 
Academy. 





GODDESS FORTUNE: a Novel. 


By Thomas Sinclair, 


Author of ‘The Messenger,” ‘* Love's Trilogy,” “The Mount,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 3ls, 6d, 


ACADEMY LECTURES. 
By J. E. Hodgson, R.A., 


Librarian and Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


__ 


INDIAN MYTHS; 
Or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of 
the Aborigines of America, 
Compared with those of other Countries, 
Including Hindostan, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, and China. 


By Ellen Russell Emerson. 


Post 8vo0, Illustrated, cloth, 21s, 





MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By the late W. R. Greg. 
Second Series, Crown 6vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Franice since 1648—France in January, 1852—England as it 
is—Sir R, Peel’s Character and Policy—Employment of our Asiatic Forces 
in European Wars, 


THE BOOK of KALILAH 
Translated from Arabic itito Syriac, and DIMNAH. 


Edited by W. Wright, LL.D., 


Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 2!s, 
—_. 


ANGLO-SAXON and 
OLD-ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. 
By T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 


Second Edition. Edited and Collated by Ri P. WULCKER. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo0, cloth, 28s, 





BURMAH, its PEOPLE and 
PRODUCTIONS ; 
Or, Notes on the Faund, Flora, and Minerals 
of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burma. 
By the Rev. F. Mason, D.D., &c: 


Rewritten and Enlarged by W. THEOBALD, late Deputy-Superin- 
tendent Geological Survey of India, 2 vYols., royal Svo, cloth, £3, 





Loxpox: TRUBNER & O0., Lupoats Hu. 
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Books to ask for at your Library or Bookseller's: EDPHORION. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. ‘* The style is clear, eloquent, picturesque.” — 
Western Morning News. HENRY IRVING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ A very readable record.” —Pall Mall Gazette. THE AMAZON. 1 
vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. “Cannot fail to attract attention.”°—Liverpool 
Mercury. ARMINIUS VAMBERY. Jvurth LEiition. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. ** A delightful book.”—Globe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 











Crown 


GLADYS FANE. 
“ A pleasant and fascinating story.”—Spectator. 











Loxpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Parsrnoster Savarz, E.C. 





ASK AT YOUR LIBRARIES FOR 


“MAN PROPOSES”: a Novel. 
By Mrs. A. PHILLIPS, Author of “ Benedicta.” 





“Mrs. Phillips’s new story is simple enough in its subject and construction to be deservedly called idyllic, 
and her po as a writer is shown by the manner in which the interest and action are steadily subordinated to 
the theme. The incidents are natural and affecting. Hagar’s is a fine character, and its mettle is tried 
= refin ned by © series of tests which cannot fail to secure for her the sympathy of all who make her acquaint- 


meta St sae TS leh coor nh ek oe eet Sere ey 

J . of conception and execution it is very far above the average of the present- 

novel; the author’s style is vigorous and entirely free from affectation.” Whitehall Roveee aati of 
“The book gives proof of conscientious work.” —Morning Post. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFORD, 


Author of “English Comic Dramatists,” ‘‘ Portugal: Old and New,” &e. 





Ready this day, in 2 vols., crown 8yo. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By OSWALD CRAWFORD. 
Lonpoyn: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lonrep. 








JUST PUBLISHED, NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, 4to, about pp. 500, price 25s. 
WITH UPWARDS OF SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 


THE VIOLIN: 


ITS FAMOUS MAKERS AND THEIR IMITATORS. 
By GEORGE HART. 


The New and Enlarged Edition of this Standard Work includes the most complete List of Makers 


hitherto published, together with a most exhaustive account of ANTONIO STRADIVARI, gathered 
from valuable and reliable Cremonese MSS., and original Correspondence. : 


Among tbe Engravings of remarkable Instruments are those made by Antonio Stradivari for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, together with numerous others of celebrity. 


This Edition, with Plates printed on fine toned paper, is limited to 500 copies. 





Loxvon: Pvstisoep ny DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savarz, W. 





Now ready, in 3 vols., price 3ls. 6d. 


THE HEIR OF AYLMER’S COURT. 


By M. E. JAMES, 
Authoress of “‘ What shall we Act?” ‘*How to Decorate,” &c. 
‘The anthor can draw character, and writes with mych more than or care.”’—Acarlent 


o . 
The tale is so briskly and pleasantly told, with such charming little bits of sketches of character, that uuiost 
readers will go on comtentediy to the end.” —Guardian. 

“ Br t and readies Greeenout oe ett. , 

ya no means devoid of merit, an ¢é interest is ve onsi a, i } . 

ony pty hegh = thoy hey Ty c derable.”’—Public Opinion 








In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s., post-free — 


HENRY, and other Tales. 


Poems by FRANCIS WILLIAM ADAMS. 


‘ London: Exuior Szocx, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Messrs. Longmans’ Publications. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. By Mrs. 
ANDREW LANG. 2 vols., crown 8vo, I4s. 


“ Mrs, Lang is a charming chronicler of tho lighter aspects of the éay, 


and the mirror she ho'ds up to her fellow-crestures reflects no gleoni 
shadows."—D ii y News, ied 


** We have not in the least exaggerate! tho pleasure and pastime which 
the book is pretty certain to give to people of good bre ding, reas onal ly 


wide interests, go d taste, and a slight inclination te the humorous vicw of 
life.”"—Saturday Revicw. . 


PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. 


J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.9., Author of ** Homes without Hands,” & +. 
With Thirty-three Hlustrations engraved on Wood by G, Pourson, fr in 
Drawings by Miss Margery May. Crown svo, 7s, 6°. 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS, By REGINALD 
ALDRIDGE, With Four full-page Mlustrations, Crown 8ve, 5s. 


“FROM GRAVE to GAY”: a Volume of 


Selections from the Complete Poems of H. CHOLMONDELEY-PFENNELL, 
Author of *“* Puck on Vegasus,” &e, Printed on hand-made papor. with 
a Portrait etched by C. W. Sherborne. Foap. 8vo (top edges gilt), 6s. 


OUR SEAMARKS: a Plain Account of the 


Lighthouses, Lightships, Beacons, Buoys, and Fog-Signals maintaincd 
on our Coasts, By E. PRICE EDWARDS. With a Map showlng the 
Ran; of the Principal Lighthouses on the Coasts of the British [-ls, 
and ~~ Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. H, Ford, Crown 
Svo, 8s, 6d. 


NINETEEN CENTURIES of DRINK in 


ENGLAND: a History, By KICHARD VALPY FRENCH, DCI., 
F.8.A., Rector of Llanmartin and Rurai Dean ; Author of “* Tho History 
of Toasting,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE HEALTH of the SENSES: Sight, 


Hearing, Voice, Smell and Taste, Skin ; with some General Hints on 
Health, Diet, Fducation, Health Resorts of Europe. &e. By H. MAC. 
NAUGHTON JONES, M.D., F.R OSL & Ed, With tixty Woodcut 
Illustrations, Crown 8v0, price 2s, 6d, 


TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEM’S- 


TRY. By Dr. HERMANN KOLBE, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Universi y of Leipzig. Translated and Edited from the Second Germon 
Edition by T, 8, HUMPIDGE, Pb.D., Bese. (Lood.), With a Coloured 
Table of Spectra and numerous Wood Esgravisgs. Crown 8vo, 7s. 61, 


THE late DR. CHARLES MURCHISON’S 
TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BITAIN, 
Third Edition. Re-edited by W. CAYLEY, M.D., FALC.P, With Six 
Coloured Pilates and Lithographs, Nincteen Diagrams, and Twenty 
Woodcut Ilustrations, 8vo, 25s. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS, 


THE LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages Set 


at Examinations for India and Homo and Civ'l Serviees, Woo!wich, 
Sandburst, &c, Including a Praxis of Examination Papers, special y 
arranged for Army Candidates, Ry W. K. DALGLEISH. Edited by 
w. J. a CRAWLEY, LL.D., F.K.G.8., F.G8., &e, Crown 
8vo, 3s. td. 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS for Admission to Every Department of Her Majesty's Service, 
Ry W. J. CHET WODE CKAWLEY, LL.D,, F.RG.S,,&c. Fifth Edition 
(1884), corrected for the Present Year. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “RITA’S” 
NOVELS. 


Now ready, price 2s., picture boards; 2s, 6d., cloth gilt ; 
_postage, 4d. 


MY LADY COQUETTE. 
By RITA, 
Author of “Two Bad Blue Eyes,” “ Dame Durden,” &c, 
‘“‘Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human.” 


Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Sitor LAan®; 
And at all Bookstalls. 





CHEAP UNIFORM _ EDITION OF MISS HAY’S 
NOVELS. 


Price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


Uniform with ‘Old Myddleton’s Money,” ‘ Brenda 
Yorke,” ‘‘ Under the Will,” &c. 


BID ME DISCOURSE: 
A Novel. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 
“ Bright, fresh, and sparkling .. . 


full of interest.” 





Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, 14 AND 15, SHOE LANE, 
AND 35, St. Brrpr STREET, E.C.; 
And at all Bookstalls. 





A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
“It brings together information pot contained in any alngle work extant,’ 
London ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LaurreD), 15, Paternoster row: 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” &¢. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BERNA BOYLE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 


Author of “A Prodigal’s Progress,” &c. 
8 vols. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACK URQUHART'S 
DAUGHTER.” 


POINT BLANK. By Pamela 


SNEYD. In3vols., crown 8vo. 
“Conspicuous for capital character studies.” 
— “ Whitehall Review. 
“¢ Point Blank’ is true to life in many of its incidents 
and observations . . . and amusing, too, when the 
sane becomes accustomed to the peculiar people who 
ry so much of its stage. ””_ Athenaeum. 
book abounds in clever things, and is strewn 
with orden of reflection and ori humour. In many 
of the characters there are touches quite se _ i 
cademy. 


TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evelyn 
EVERETT-GREEN. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“There is a good variety of character and plenty of 
incident. Miss Green’s style is lively and a, m 
ori 
“We can honestly congratulate Miss Green on having 
scored an unmistakable success.”—Guardian, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACOB’S WIFE.” 


AN OPEN FOE. By Adeline 


=—, Author of “Beyond Recall,” &c. 
3 vols 

“Together with a deeply interesting plot there is to 
be found in the romance the further attraction of some 
clever character studies, and of a style which is at once 
bright and terse. In every sense this is an excellent 
novel.” —Morning Post. 

“It is no mere commonplace to say that this is a 
novel of powerful interest. The several stories which 
make up the plot are carefully worked, and are told 
in a taking style. The romance is full of good = 
and contains the material for a score of 0 
stories,”’— Globe. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


GEORGIANA M.CRAIK. 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
**Miss Craik introduces us in this novel to a most 
delightful family . . each with a strongly marked 
character, and a individualised by a master hand.” 
Whitehall Review. 
“Few more charming pictures of home-life are to be 
found thi than in ‘Godfrey Helstone.’”—Morning Post. 


MISS MONTGOMERY'S STORIES, 


SECOND EDITION OF 
THE BLUE VEIL. In 1 vol., crown, 5s. 


“‘Never have wholesome truths been conveyed in a 
lighter and pleasanter manner than in these charming 
=. which will give as much pleasure to the middle- 
aged reader as to the youthful audience for whose 
special benefit they are designed.’’— Saturday Review. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. New Edition. With Six 
Full-page Illustrations by George du Maurier. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Read ‘ Misunderstood ;’ ve 
ful.”"—Diary of the Bisuor of 








touching and truth- 
INCHKESTER (Dr. WIL- 


BERFORCE). 

THROWN TOGETHER. Eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SEAFORTH. Popular Edition. With Frontis- 


piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THWARTED. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE TOWN-CRIER, &c. Fourth Thousand. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY and WILD MIKE. 
Small crown, 2s. 6d. 
HERBERT MANNERS and THE TOWN- 


CRIER, &c. In small crown 8yo, with Frontis- 
piece, 2s. 6d. 





RicHarD BentLey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE VALLEY 
OF SOREK: 


A NOVEL. 
2 vols., 21s. 


BY 


GERTRUDE M, GEORGE. 





“ Henry Ayan ome the hero, is . ate of no bm a psychological interest. 
oo « Itis nt of th for good and for evil, through 
the deverse laa of fread. and circumstances, . . that Miss 
Geoi has portrayed with — vigour and skilful analysis. . 
It is poet to read this novel without wonderment at the maturity and 
self-restraint of its style, and at the rare a! pathos, mingled with 
strength, which mark every page.”—Literary World. 


“*The characters are clearly defined, the situations are oan & the 
interest evoked by them is considerable. The women, in particular, are 
admirably drawn.”—A thenacum. 


“‘Henry Westgate, the hero, . . is drawn with skill and power. 
His lapses from the right path, his weakness when he allows himself to be 
drawn down by the wife whom he loves, instead of raising her to his own 
spiritual level, are portrayed in a forcible and natural manner. Graham is 

also a clever, if —- character study. The subject of the 
*Valley of Sorek’ is too grave and complex, its incidents suo pabenia, to 
admit of its td & popular novel ; the author, nevertheless, possesses 
no inconsiderable talent.”—Morning Post, 


“It is a crude performance.”—ZJl/ustrated London News. 


“ Her power in depicting the fluctuations of character between goed and 
evil influences [* betwixt Ormuzd and Abriman,’ to follow her Orientalism) 
s by ne means small, nor does her choice of Samson and Delilah, as im- 
plied types of her hero and heroine, . impair the natural character- 
drawing of these personages, . » The work is praiseworthy and 
promising, and if the author should advance as happily as she has begun, 
her name may yet be famous.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“* Miss George age in no slight degree the power of investing her 
characters with life, and many of the strong situations are worked out 
well, Westgate, for instance, is very weil drawn, and consider- 
able insight into human nature is shown in the subtle analysis of the 
phases through which his mind passes during his courtship of He 

. . The strong situations which arise out of the opeieay | of the 
innocent Westgate serve to show that the author 
yo . « « The story is well and powerfully written, = Globe. 


‘eeble. Altogether a ridiculous book. . . The hero isa 
ond nt Salvation Army idiot.”"— Whitehall Review. 


** A book which has engaged our vivid interest and painful concern from 
beginning toend. . . . It is, indeed, a striking book. . +. The life. 
history of Henry Westgate is depieted with a fidelity to the early indica- 
tions of character which is remarkable. iss George works up her 
story step by step till it reaches a climax of tragedy such as only true 
genius can safely attempt, and we will add that she does so with absolute 
success.”—Nonconformist. 

wee * wee perhaps it is not too much to ard a _— 

erful, =_—” and only too true, . . ed by 
pa ad individuality, ”_Societ, 


“The style = the +a fl appear to us to be equally common- 
place.”— Tablet 


* This caeten story. . + . Inthis story Miss G. M. George gives 
rare promise of taking a high place not merely among writers of skill and 
ability, but among those whom genius impels to utter ‘thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn.’ . . . Such a work as this does not 
stand for judgment on the skill and cunning evinced in its construction so 
much as on the boldness and daring of its conception and wee 








iz, 


“* The new authoress has quite talent enough to justify her in coming 
forward upon her own merits, and we agree with Mr, R. H, 8, that origin- 
ality is among them.”—Graphic. 

** Literary merit beyond the average. . + A-young man arrested in 
acareer of carelessness and extravagance by a reverse of fortune, reforms 
his life, and becomes the subject of strong religious convictions. How 
these convictions are assailed, and how they are shaken, almost to over- 
throwing, is told in this story. + . There is ability in the book, and 
promise for the future.”—Spectator. 


“ The author’s aspirations are good and noble ; her views of life are just, 
her enthusiasm is chastened by good taste, "Stand: ard. 


“* No fault can be found with the tone or teaching of the book, if some- 
times a little severe. . . . Instyle there is much to approve.” 
Academy. 
** Miss George has undoubted power of composition.” 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
“*Miss George has conceived a werful ate and brought ther a 
number of striking p to S m4 ork it oun the deel in 


delineation of character. Her style is ‘aon, sound, and concise, 
and the tale is amr up to its tragic ending with a master hand.” 








Christian Leader. 

“ The work shows much skill and ae ee World. 
“The story of Westgate's inf for P b ifal, and 
. + The charming 


Flsconre-teving. Hebe ‘Stansfield is vA told. 
be."— Morning Advertiser. 


“*Hebe Mansfield is a ptible creature. 


“ The influence of the charming but weak and erring Hebe is well de- 
picted. The writer shows throughout power in the drawing of character.” 
Manchester Examiner. 


“She gives her readers little » meee of character that are charming. 
Her portrait of Hebe, frivolo' but terribly 
aa is Romar gd true ona real ; her picture of womanly, tender, 
« her love for Westgate 
roy a Poeaetiiel and pote one. . ° , 22 + « « isoneof the most 
admirable personages in the novel, + Miss George gives evidence of the 
possession of powers which are not too common, and which will always be 

valued.”"—Lincolnshire Chronicle. 
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Lonpon: GEORGE REDWAY, 
12, York Srreer, Covent Garpen. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


APROPOS OF THE VISIT OF KING TAWHI1AO. 
NEW AND mrcerant ee NEW ZEALAND 


Nearly ready for ston, in! oo ~d 8vo, numerous 


THE KING COU NTRY; 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand. 


By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLS, 
Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maori Land, 


A THIRD EDITION 
18 IN THE PRESS OF 
R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW WORK. 


TOMMY UPMORE. 


By the Author of ** Lorna Doone.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s, 











AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA. 


2 Vols., crown 8yo, 21s. 





THE NEW WORK BY = AUTHOR OF “ AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN- 
AND IN BRITAIN,” 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 
Mr. Carnegie’s ‘* Four-in-Hand in Britain” was one of the brightest and 
most popular books of the season. His new volume, as it has a wider 
scope, has also a more comprehensive interest and value. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER 


LATIN. By G. CURZON. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
“Is no ordinary work of fiction. . . . The story is one of rare excel- 
lence.”—Army and Navy Gasette. 
“* The author has i i ty and i plot, and his 
—— it out with not a little skill, There is ome vivid colouring. more- 
ver, and when we reach the Quartier Latin there are some pretty and 
pathetic sketches,” —St, James’s Gazette. 
“* The book would dramatise very well. i Whitehall Revicw. 
“A great point in its favour is that ‘a end of the story cannot be fore- 
seen from the beginning.”"—Venity Fai 
“It is consistently worked out, and the ‘style is clear and direct from first 
to last.”—Morning Post. 
“No one can lay want of imagination at Mr. Curzon’s door, and no one 
can say that he is dull, ae y Review. 
“ The writer h»s produced a romance which cannot without a wrench b3 
laid ite till finished,” — United Service Gazette. 
“ Before the end of the first volume is reached a powerful story begins to 
unfold itself. + The heroine, for whom at first little sympathy could 
be felt, in suddenly revealed in her true character.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


TUNGKING. By William Mesny, Major- 


General in the Imperial Chinese Army. 
Nearly ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 


THE WOMAN QUESTION i in ‘EUROPE: 


4 Series of Originel Essays. Edited by Rae mn oa M.A. 
With an Introduction by FRANCES POWER COBB: 


LAYS of the LAND of the MAORI and 


MOA, By THOMAS BRACKEN, 16mo, cloth, 5s., post-free. 


Special Articles in HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE for July. Now ready, 
price One Shilling. THE NILE, 
Illustrated by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
P.R.A., with views of Cairo, Assovan, 
g§e., and a splendid Frontispiece, 
** A Daughter of the Nile ;” PRINCE 
BISMARCK IN PRIVATE LIFE, 
with Portrait; HARROW ON 1HE 
HILL, Illustrated; PROFES- 
SIONAL BEAUTIES OF THI 
LAST CENTURY; WILLIAM 
BLACKE’S JUDITH SHAKE- 
SPEARE (continued) ; and other 
Articles. 160 pages, and about Sixty 
Illustrations. 




















London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, & Rivineton, 


Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§e., xy A be addressed to the PusLisHER, and 
not to the Error. 











LITERATURE. 


Mediaeval Military Architecture in England. 
By Geo. T. Clark. In 2 vols. With 
Illustrations. (Wyman.) 


Mr. Crark has long been recognised as the 
first living authority in England on the sub- 
ject of castellated architecture. His well- 
own description of Caerphilly was drawn 
up in 1834; and there has seldom been any 
great gathering of antiquaries since that time 
at which he has not been called on to 
throw light upon the date, or the plan, or the 
construction of some neighbouring castle. He 
has now collected in two volumes the scat- 
tered papers which have from time to time 
been printed in’ the Zransactions of different 
archaeological societies, and his collection is 
appropriately inscribed to Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
who stands alone among historians by his 
familiar knowledge of mediaeval architecture. 
It must not, however, be supposed that this 
is nothing more than a collected edition of 
Mr. Clark’s Essays ; for it is his ambition to be 
the recognised historian of the castles of 
England and Wales, as Prof. Willis is of the 
cathedrals, and to be quoted as a critic of 
equal authority. He has therefore not only 
reprinted elaborate descriptions of 102 different 
fortresses, with exact details of each and 
plans drawn to scale, but he has prefixed by 
way of commentary twelve introductory 
chapters, in which the whole subject of mili- 
architecture is exhaustively discussed. 
This is the first attempt of the kind in the 
English language; and, although the same 
ground is partially traversed by M. Viollet-le- 
Duc’s great work in French, there is sufficient 
divergence in the method employed and con- 
clusions arrived at to prove that the English 
scholar and the French architect worked in- 
dependently of each other. 

It is only within the last half-century that 
the construction of ancient buildings has been 
studied scientifically, and the founders of this 
science allowed ecclesiastical structures to 
engross their whole attention. Castles are 
ignored altogether by Rickman, who was the 
first to teach how the date of a building can 
be detected from the internal evidence sup- 
plied by its details. But his rules apply as 
much to one class of buildings as another, 
and Mr. Clark has made it the study of his 
life to apply them to fortresses. The prin- 
ciple which he has laboured to establish is 
that the architectural history of castles, 
although it may be aided by contemporary 
records such as sheriffs’ accounts and fabric 
rolls, must mainly be learned from the build- 
ings themselves and their earthworks. Even 
in the case of a ruin, where the ashlar casing 
has been stripped off, and there is nothing 
left but the rubble of the interior of the walls, 
the date can generally be fixed within narrow 
limits from the evidence afforded by the thick- 





—————— 


ness of the walls, the character of the 
materials, and the outline of the work. The 
most puzzling cases are skilful restorations, 
when the castle has been converted into a 
gaol, as at Norwich, or into a palace, as at 
Warwick. Mr. Clark, however, was in the 
position of an architect who had to make his 
bricks and quarry his stone by his own per- 
sonal labour before he could lay his founda- 
tions; for, when he first took the subject in 
hand, there were practically no means of 
comparing the plans and details of fortresses 
of different periods, except by actual inspec- 
tion and measurement. The descriptions of 
castles given in such books as King’s Muni- 
menta Antiqua and the Monumenta Vetusta 
are, with some few exceptions, neither full 
nor exact enough to serve any scientific pur- 
pose, while local historians make no preten- 
sions to accurate knowledge of architectural 
details. Even in the best and latest county 
Histories, such as Eyton’s Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire, in which the ownership of castles is 
traced from generation to generation with 
scrupulous care, no attempt is made to recover 
the story of the fabric, or to illustrate its past 
and present condition by plans of the area 
and a précis of the characteristic features of 
the building. There were, therefore, no 
published data for the historian of military 
architecture to reason from until he had 
accumulated them by his own exertions. 

The earliest type of castle in England was 
a timber house, built on the top of a mound of 
earth from twenty to sixty feet high, which 
was formed from the contents of a broad and 
deep circumscribing ditch. The crest of the 
mound was fenced round by a wooden paling, 
and was approached by a steep bridge of 
planks across the ditch, and thence by steps 
up the mound. There is a good illustration 
of such a castle in the Bayeux tapestry, 
where the taking of Dinan is_ repre- 
sented by a conical mound surrounded by a 
moat and surmounted by wooden buildings, 
to which men with torches are ascending 
by a steep bridge. The favourite site for a 
mound was the summit of a natural hill near 
the bank of a navigable river, so as to insure 
the means of transport and communication 
by water when the roads were beset or im- 
passable. These moated mounds, with base- 
courts at the side also moated, were dotted 
all over the country on both sides of the 
Channel from the ninth century, so that 
it is a mistake to suppose that the rapidity 
of the Norman conquest was owing to the 
want of strong places which could be defended. 
These primitive castles, with the towns which 
grew up round them, formed the “ buhrs” 
mentioned in the Laws of the English Kings, 
but ‘‘ buhr ” was Latinised into “ mota” after 
the Conquest. 

Under the Anglo-Norman kings castles 
became an important factor in English politics, 
and exercised for two hundred years an in- 
fluence on public affairs which has scarcely 
received adequate notice from historians. 
While the Normans were a minority living 
among a hostile population, it was the policy 
of the Crown that a strong castle should be 
built on every great estate to secure the 
king’s peace as well as the safety of the 
landowner. If he built on an old site, the 
Norman baron was satisfied to repair and 
strengthen the timber bulwarks of his English 





predecessor. But if a new site was chosen, 
where there were no carthworks to build 
upon, it was probably a post of importance, 
and a massive tower of stone was built to 
defend it. King William the Conqueror 
built in both kinds, for the new castle at 
York, which he completed in eight days, 
must assuredly have been of timber; while 
the Tower of London, which he built to 
overawe the capital, was of stone, with 
solid walls twenty fect thick. Domesday 
does not enumerate castles, and of the fifty- 
two which are mentioned incidentally tkirty- 
three at least were on old sites; but it is not 
certain how many of them were of stone. 
Castle-building, however, was now a usual 
condition of baronial tenure, and, before the 
death of Henry I., England was overbuilt 
with fortresses of stone. They were cither 
rectangular keeps, with massive walls, as at 
London and Rochester ; or, if they were built 
on moated mounds, they were shell keeps of 
dimensions corresponding to the mound, for 
earthworks would not support the weight of 
solid masonry. 

The war between Stephen and the Empress 
Maud was virtually a contest between the 
owners of fortresses, who plundered their 
neighbours and rebelled against their Sovereign 
with equal impunity. A castle like Cardiff, 
for instance, with a wall forty feet high and 
fourteen fect thick, was positively impregnable 
against assailants unprovided with military 
engines, and, as it could always be victuatled 
from the sea, it could never be starved into 
submission by a siege. It was literally ‘‘ quot 
domini castellorum tot tyranni,” for during 
the civil war castles were garrisoned by 
marauding mercenaries, who were the terror 
of the country side. The first act of Henry 
II. after his accession was to demolish all 
the castles which had been built in the last 
reign without the royal licence, and the 
number thus destroyed was, by the lowest 
computation, 385; but good order was not 
secured until every fortress in the realm had 
acknowledged the paramount authority of the 
Crown. Henry II. seized every occasion of 
getting baronial castles into his own hands, 
and when he granted an honour the castles 
were excepted from the grant. This policy 
was so steadily pursued that when the Hun- 
dred of Ongar was given to the King’s 
favourite Minister, Richard de Lucy (not 
Lacy, as Mr. Clark has it), the castle was 
withheld from him. King John, however, 
was unable to continue these precautions, and 
disorder prevailed until the guardians of 
Henry III. recovered with a strong hand 
castles which resisted the royal authority. 
When the lords of Bytham and Bedford 
castles refused to surrender them at the 
summons of the Regent, both fortresses were 
forthwith besieged by the royal troops and 
razed to the ground. Later in the same 
reign it was formally enacted that no sub- 
ject could lawfully fortify his house without 
the king’s licence, and the grant of such 
licences (‘‘licentia crenellandi’’) became an 
acknowledged branch of the royal preroga- 
tive. The law applied to manor-houses, 
monasteries, and cathedral closes, as well as 
to castles proper. The earliest licence on 
record is dated 1257, when the Bishop of 
Winchester had leave to fortify Portland 
Island. The latest was granted by Edward 
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IV.; and the whole number which has been 
discovered between 1257 and 1476 is 382, 
but only seventeen of them are of later date 
than the death of Richard II. 

The reign of Edward I. was marked by the 
introduction of castles of a new type, which 
were better suited to the requirements of 
the period. They are called concentric or 
Edwardian castles, and were built on a scale 
of size and magnificence hitherto unknown on 
this side of the Channel. The chief character- 
istic of a concentric castle is that it has 
several lines of defence, one within the other, 
with towers at the angles and along the walls, 
so that the garrison fought under shelter, and 
threw their missiles without exposing them- 
selves to the enemy. ‘The best-known ex- 
amples are the castles which were built by 
King Edward at Conway and Carnarvon, and 
other places round Snowdon, to maintain 
order in his newly conquered territory. They 
were palaces as well as fortresses, and were 
built with spacious state rooms, highly 
decorated, and fitted for the residence of 
a Court. The earliest and finest of these 
‘palatial castles was Caerphilly, which was 
built by King Edward’s son-in-law Gilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Hertford and Gloucester, 
to bar the pass from the hill country of 
Glamorgan into Monmouthshire. It covered 
thirty acres, and was second only to Windsor 
in grandeur; but its erection was so quickly 
followed by the conquest of Wales that its 
strength as a fortress was never put to 
the proof, and it has no historical associa- 
tions connected with it. The same may be 
said of the castles which King Edward built 
in North Wales, and of the castles of a still 
later period, such as Bodiham and Bolton, 
which were built with the ransoms of prisoners 
taken in the French wars: These later castles 
have great architectural merits, but are want- 
ing in historical interest when compared with 
castles of ancient foundation, which were built 
for purely military purposes to defend the 
marches or an exposed district, and were the 
chief seats of ancient baronies with manorial 
dependencies in different counties. The 
tenants of these manors had from time im- 
memorial done suit and service at their lord’s 
castle, which they were bound by feudal 
obligations to guard and keep in repair. The 
castles were centres of a long series of 
historical associations, which still cling to the 
ruins; while the grander structures of a 
later age, which had no roots in the past, 
were forgotten as soon as they fell into decay. 
These early castles, which were either 
rectangular towers or shell keeps standing on 
earthworks, were inconvenient for habitation. 
When, therefore, their lords began to reside 
in them, courts had to be erected at the side 
until the original castle became a keep, which 
was approached through a succession of 
baileys. The additions were governed by the 
nature of the ground, but the outer courts 
were designed to supply improved means of 
defence as well as increased accommodation. 
Chepstow Castle is a good example of a 
Norman tower converted by additions into a 
concentric castle. The tower is as old as 
Domesday ; but the castle, which in its ruins 
is one of the glories of the Wye, was the work 
of Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk, who 
died in 1306. ll the ancient castles of 
which any considerable remains exist were 
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similarly converted into Edwardian castles, | 
but the date of the alteration is not always so 

clearly ascertained as at Chepstow. Mr. 

Clark, however, teaches his readers to deter- 

mine such dates from internal evidence, and 

his book wants nothing but an index to make 

it an invaluable work of reference. 

Epmonp CuestEr WATERS. 








A Record of Ellen Watson. Arranged and 
Edited by Anna Buckland. (Macmillan.) 


Tnoszk who watch with interest the progress 
of the higher education of women will 
remember that in 1877 the Meyer de Roth- 
schild Exhibition at University College was 
awarded to a young woman, the first of her 
sex to be admitted to the senior class of pure 
mathematics then conducted by Prof. Clifford, 
and to the senior class of physics of which 
Prof. Carey Foster was the lecturer. They 
will remember, too, hearing with regret, 
hardly three years later, of the untimely close 
of the career so hopefully begun. This little 
book is a not too partial record of the short 
life of this girl-student, who died at the age 
of twenty-four, not, it should be said, of any 
weakness traceable to the character of her 
studies, but from a family tendency to pul- 
monary consumption. 

Ellen Watson was born in 1856. She was 
the eldest of a large family ; and, after passing 
the Junior Cambridge Local Examination in 
1870, she left school and divided her time 
between private study and the tuition of her 
younger sisters. As her own work was found 
to suffer from the distractions to which a 
dutiful and affectionate elder sister is in- 
evitably exposed at home, she was sent fora 
time to Miss Buss’s North London Collegiate 
School, and in 1872 passed the Cambridge 
Senior Examination in the First Honours 
Class. Then, returning home, ‘she read 
natural philosophy, Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics, for the most part without assistance,” 
for about a ycar and a-half, after which, in 
1874, she went up for the Women’s Exami- 
nation then held by the London University 
(answering to matriculation), and, passing in 
honours, became entitled to the Gilchrist 
Scholarship at Girton. It is impossible not 
to regret, with her biographer, that she 
decided against availing herself of this oppor- 
tunity for carrying on her studies in the 
luxurious independence of college life. But 
her life would perhaps any way have been 
short ; and it is certainly not the less beautiful 
because of her fixed resolve not to let the 
expenses of her education become burdensome 
to the family resources, and, in fact, to post- 
pone this education itself to the consideration 
that she was ‘‘ wanted at home.” There is 
nothing in the memoir to indicate that she 
considered herself to be making a sacrifice ; 
but among the smaller heroisms of life one 
does not often meet with a finer than the one 
by which Ellen succeeded in combining the 
higher mathematics with her home work of 
nursery governessing. She ‘‘ solved the diffi- 
culty by retiring to rest at the same time as 
the younger children, and then rising at four 
in the morning, so as to get some hours’ work 
before the little ones were ready to begin 
their day with her.” If the Dean of 
Chichester ever repents of his railing aceusa- 





tions against studious youth, it is at the shrine 
of Ellen Watson he should do his penance. 

Fortunately, this good girl had enough 
original genius for her favourite subjects 
(pure mathematics and physics) to be able to 
work profitably alone, and also to know when 
she required further help and direction. In 
1876, when she wastwenty, she was prepared 
to join the senior students at University Col- 
lege ; and Prof. Clifford, who was naturally 
much interested in. such a pupil, believed her 
to be capable of original work in those higher 
regions of mathematical research which, under 
his guidance, she found even more alluring 
than physics. It should be mentioned that 
she was herself engaged in teaching while 
preparing for the examination which “‘ placed 
her in the position of first mathematical 
student of that year in University College.” 
And, in fact, her only fault or mistake seems 
to have been that she did not fully realise 
that exceptional talents modify the duties of 
their possessor, though they do not justify the 
neglect of duty. It is better for the world 
that its Ellen Watsons should not be over- 
burdened during their own years of growth 
and preparation with tasks adapted for people 
of ordinary powers and mature years. 

In 1878 the disease of the lungs became 
more threatening; and in the following year 
Ellen, accompanied by one of her brothers, 
went out to the Cape, ‘where she died in 
December 1880, having taught in a school to 
within a few days of her death. The few 
notes, lectures, and papers included in the 
volume are mainly of interest as showing the 
direction of the writer’s thoughts. She had a 
well-rounded, wholesome, and complete mind 
and nature; energy and enthusiasm, which 
would have refused to be satisfied with the 
life of a mere student; a sympathetic nature 
which won her many friends, from the babies 
on ship-board to the great mathematician 
whom she liked to call her “ master,’’ whose 
death was one of her great sorrows. Pupil 
and master had, in fact, many points in 
common. With both, the passion for truth 
and the craving for devoted action were 
natural instincts, and the impulses of devotion 
controlled by science could only lead with 
both to an enthusiasm for the cause of social 
amelioration. As a girl, Ellen Watson was 
untroubled by religious doubts or convictions, 
and her first letters to friends are contentedly 
and unaggressively sceptical; but she was of 
too impassioned and earnest a nature to be 
content without some religion. That of her 
chief personal friends was orthodox; and, as the 
need for close spiritual sympathy was one of 
the motives for her search, it is not surprising 
that she ended by accepting the religion of 
her friends. It may be doubted if her ortho- 
doxy would have lasted longer than the phase 
of Anglicanism through which it is said Prof. 
Clifford passed as an undergraduate ; and it is 
not a little remarkable that side by side with her 
Christianity Miss Watson’s thoughts on social 
subjects began in Africa to take a turn for 
which there can have been little prompting 
in her surroundings. She read Ruskin’s attack 
on usury and the Bishop of Manchester with 
much enthusiasm, wished to have Marx’s Das 
Capital sent to her, and, in fact, seemed to 
be in danger of forgetting among such studies 
the potentialities of ‘“‘mathematics as the 
source of new principles in physics.” Had 
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she lived, there is no reason to fear that she, 
would have missed her path in the long run ;, 
still less should we allow it to be said that 
such a bright and blameless youth is wasted, 
and its end a pure tragedy, only relieved by 
the religious faith in which she died. Is not 
such a career infinitely less tragic than one, 
spun out to thrice the length, and destitute, 
throughout of the knowledge and kindliness 
which command respect and admiration for 
this mere girl? Is it not an end fit, after all, to 
content even the exorbitant ambition of youth 
that, so long as people talk idly about danger 
to the unselfishness and charm of women from 
a share in manly studies, so long Ellen Watson 
will be remembered as a living refutation to the. 
tale? And, when the ghost of that fear is laid, 
we may hope that the generations of students, 
of both sexes who will compete for the ‘‘ Ellen 
Watson Scholarship” will draw inspiration 
also from her memory, and take up the task 
she left with more, not less, courage and 
energy, because ‘‘the night cometh wherein 
no man can work.” Epita Snicox. 








Kildrostan: a Dramatic Poem. By Walter 
C. Smith. (Glasgow : MacLehose.) 


Dr. Saurrn’s new book so sparkles with good 
things from first to last that we should like 
well to be able to accord to it as an artistic 
whole the same unqualified praise which is, 
strictly due to most of its constituent parts ; 
and, if we hesitate to do so, the hesitation is 
still no disparagement. We might stand with 
the like dubious feelings before many even 
great works, and a great work not one of Dr. 
Smith’s books pretends to be. Of every book 
that he has published, however, one can say 
that what it does pretend to be, itis. Asa 
poet he never scales any dizzy heights; but 
then he never attempts any dizzy heights. 
It is no small merit in a poet, at this day, to 
have an accurate sense of his own bounds, 
and an entire freedom from any restless wish 
to overleap them. 

A dramatic poem frankly and ‘realistic- 
ally” modern as to its personages and its tone 

reared, too, upon a framework of incident 
like that of the contemporary novel—but with 
every scene of its five acts preluded and 
rounded off by a chorus corresponding in 
function to the chorus of Greek drama, cannot 
but be viewed as something of an experiment, 
and no easy one. Merely to say, as we can 
without reservation, that the familiar nature 
of the present-day subject-matter and the 
antique mode of the lyrical commentary do 
not clash, but fuse harmoniously, is to record 
a success of art. Many of the choruses, 
though always springing organically from the 
immediate action or emotion of the drama, 
form something like separate poems of much 
beauty. The trite and commonplace character 
of that on P. 137 in shape of a sonnet (a 
vehicle which, from its associations and tra- 
ditions, seems out of place there) is notably 
exceptional. Perhaps the verses on p. 61, in 
their tenderly beautiful close, swerve too 
much from that attitude of ‘ ideal spectator ”’ 
which criticism has assigned to the chorus. 
Classic example is undoubtedly adducible for 
such a divergence; but, though in the face of 
authority, we are disposed to think that the 
right mood and frame of mind of the chorus is 
sympathetic aloofness—a mood and frame of 





mind elsewhere throughout Dr. Smith’s choric. 
passages maintained with grace and power. 

The minor dramatis personae are a mixed 
group, who, though singly not remarkable, 
produce, as a whole, an effect of picturesque 
diversity ; while the heroine, Ina Lorne, the 
orphan daughter of the minister—a piece of 
entirely charming portraiture—moves like a 
spirit of sweetness and purity through the 
unrestful distraction of passions which jar 
and events which go awry. Her lover, the 
prime personage of the drama, Sir Diarmid 
MacAlpine, strikes one as being rather heavy 
in make and automatic in movement—a 
little wooden, as we say familiarly—but this 
may be the result of intention on Dr. Smith’s 
part. Not so, however, the ‘“‘modern poet,” 
Tremain, Sir Diarmid’s college-friend, 

** Who worships Thor and Odin when he tires 

Of Zeus, and Aphrodite, and Apollo,’’ 

and who unites in himself the best culture, 
the newest atheism, and the most decorative 
sensuality of our time. He is not a grotesque 


‘caricature like Bunthorn, and he is not a 


serious imaginative creation like Sydney 
Dobell’s Balder, but takes possession of an 
unoccupied space somewhere between the two. 
He may, for aught we know, be a portrait, 
but more probably he is only a type piquantly 
exaggerated. His graceful gambols upon the 
precipitous verge of impropriety, until their 
novel charm is staled, are half shocking and 
wholly delightful to Doris Cattanach, a High- 
land proprietress of questionable antecedents. 
His purpose in coming to the Highlands on 
a visit to Sir Diarmid was to ‘gather sensa- 
tions” among the lochs and hills. He goes 
to a “Holy Fair,” and accounts for his 
apparently incongruous presence amid the 
assembled saintliness thus :— 
‘* Why should I not 
Enrich my soul with all experiences 
Of life and passion, to be moulded duly 
Into pure forms of art? I came to see 
The Christian superstition, where I heard 
The thing was really living.’’ 
Of course, he is a worshipper of woman, but 
hates 
** Your meek and milky girls that dare not kiss 
A burning passion clinging to your lips.” 
Female charm, to touch him, must be of a 
fierce and coiling and venomous sort. The 
archetype of ideal womanhood appears to be 
the snake. ‘‘I like,’’ he says, 
‘*to play with adders. I had one 
I loved once as you love your dog, and had 
Subtler communion with it, richer thoughts 
From its uprearings and its wondrous eyes 
Than you shall get from any noisy hound 
With its rough shows of liking.” 


He falls in love with Doris Cattanach, but 
cannot help also admiring Ina Lorne, in whom 
he discovers a wonderful suggestion of Pallas- 
Athene. He explains that 


‘* Doris must learn to put up with a heart 
That loves all beauty, and has room for all.” 


Sad to say, the “modern poet” cre long 
turns out to be a poor creature ; and Doris is 
the evil genius of the drama, who spins a 
web of calamity for others, but is herself 
entangled in it instead, and ends tragically. 
Among the minor characters, not least 
exquisite in conception is Morag, the old 
nurse at the Manse, with her gleams of quaint 
inyoluntary wit, and her talk passing at times 





er 


finto unconscious poetry, so that it comes 


naturally for her to say to Ina Lorne, 


** Why will you shut 

The door to every caller, and sit here 

As lonely as a seal in some sea-cave, 

Or heron dreaming by a moorland burn ? ’’ 
We must confess to being haunted by the 
liquid murmur of those last two lines; and, 
in the final one, readers who are not above 
noticing minute technical matters may see an 
illustration of what the predominance of the 
letter ¢ can do in the production of melody. 
A companion instance is in Keats’s ‘ un- 
described sounds” that “wither drearily on 
barren moors.” 

We expressed, at starting, some slight un- 
certainty as to the entire satisfactoriness of 
Kildrostan when looked at as a whole, with 
all details merged in the general impression. 
In conclusion, we are half disposed to be un- 
critically inconsistent and recall our doubts. 
What makes us waver is the fact that, in 
some portions of the book, the unredeemed 
prose of life is too invasive, and vexes with 
its presence the sunlight or the starlight 
which we would fain see regnant ever. Dr. 
Smith has shown not seldom the power of 
treating common things with the touch that 
illumines and makes new. If that power 
were less intermittent with him our content 
would be more unalloyed. 

Wituiam Warson. 








American Explorations in the Ice Zones. By 
Prof. J. E. Nourse. (Boston, U.S.: Loth- 
rop; London: Triibner.) 


Amunicans may be justly proud of their share 
in the history of Arctic exploration, for their 
record fully makes up in quality what it 
lacks in quantity, and Prof. Nourse’s carefully 
compiled and profusely illustrated summary 
of the work of American explorers in the 
Polar regions supplics a want that has 
existed for some years. The remarkable 
sledge journey of three thousand miles by 
Lieut. Schwatka, the cruise and loss of the 
Jeannette, and the results of the relief ex- 
peditions sent out for De Long by the 
Treasury Department under Capt. Hooper, 
and by the Navy Department under Lieut. 
Berry, are still fresh in our recollection; but 
a third of a century has now passed since the 
despatch of the first Grinnell Expedition for 
the relief of Franklin, and the original 
narratives of the voyages of Lieut. De Haven, 
Dr. Kane, the late Admiral Rodgers, and Dr. 
Hayes, ani of the three expeditions of Capt. 
Hall, are not always accessible. The delight- 
ful volumes from the pen of Dr. Kane, which 
few Arctic books can rival in point of 
dramatic interest and vivid description, are, 
indeed, singularly scarce considering that the 
sales of the first year reached the enormous 
total of sixty-five thousand copies; while the 
publications of the United States Government, 
in official form, are too bulky for the con- 
venience of general readers. Prof. Nourse 
has now placed the records of these and other 
adventures within the reach of all; and he 
has added a notice of the expedition under 
Lieut. (late Admiral) Wilkes, in 1838-42, 
which was the first sent out by the United 
States for scientific purposes. In this — 
such a work would be sure of a warm wel- 
come at any time, since the most brillian; 
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and noteworthy achievements which it recalls 
to our minds originated in a generous desire 
to relieve one of our own expeditions, or 
rescue its survivors, and Englishmen will 
always cherish a feeling of gratitude for the 
gallant efforts which were made on behalf 
of their countrymen. Its appearance is, 
however, singularly opportune at the present 
time, when the issue of the Greely Relief 
Expedition is being awaited in Europe and 
America with such deep anxiety. The last 
chapter contains an interesting account of 
the unsuccessful attempts to communicate 
with Lieut. Greely in 1882 and 1883, and is, 
therefore, of immediate interest. 

It will be remembered that the Greely 
Expedition was sent out by the United States 
Signal Service under the auspices of the 
International Arctic Committee, and is now 
the only one of the observing parties about 
whose fate we are still in doubt. It took up 
its quarters in Lady Franklin Bay, in Robeson 
Channel, in August 1881 ; and Lieut. Greely’s 
instructions were to abandon his station not 
later than September 1883, if no relief had 
reached him by that time. He was furnished 
with stores for at least three years; and a 
steam-launch and three other boats adapted 
to the navigation of Smith Sound were sup- 
plied for purposes of exploration and retreat. 
There was, therefore, little danger of the 
expedition running short of provisions or the 
means of escape, unless some unexpected dis- 
aster happened. But the navigation of Smith 
Sound is extremely uncertain; and, though 
the Proteus, which took out the expedition 
in 1881, succeeded in reaching her destination 
in eight days from the date of leaving 
Littleton Island, the relief expeditions of 
1882 and 1883 were completely baffled, in 
spite of the most persevering efforts, and 
the Proteus herself was last year crushed in 
the ice, her crew escaping with difficulty to 
Cape York, where they were rescued by the 
Yantic. The first expedition, however, had 
managed to land stores and boats on Cape 
Sabine and Littleton Island, and a whaleboat 
was left at Cape Isabella. Lieut. Beebe, 
who was in command, was satisfied that these 
would be readily found by Lieut. Greely if he 
should come down to Cape Sabine ; and last 
year Baron Nordenskidld brought home a 
native rumour that the party, which consisted 
of twenty-five men, had all succeeded in 
escaping to Littleton Island, except two who 
had died. The situation, therefore, is not by 
any means hopeless; but its seriousness was 
fully recognised by the board of officers 
appointed to consider the measures to be 
taken this year, and a strong search expedi- 
tion has accordingly been sent to the rescue. 

‘The general anxiety with regard to the 
missing expedition was feelingly expressed 
by, Lord Aberdare in his Presidential Address 
to the Royal Geographical Society last 
November. ‘‘There is much reason to fear,” 
he said, 


“that some disaster has befallen these gallant 
men, and that some of them have perished 
during their prolonged detention in that most 
rigorous portion of the Polar regions. Such 
a fate, happening to any people, would be 
certain to evoke our warm regrets; but the 
feeling is heightened when we remember with 
how keen a sympathy the American people 
have ever followed the disasters of British 





adventurers in Arctic seas, and how generous 
and untiring have been their efforts to carry 
relief to the sufferers as long as the slightest 
chance remained of their being still in the land 
of the living.” 

These remarks will be appreciated by every- 
one; and we can only hope that the Greely 
Expedition may not form an exception to the 
happy issue of the various national scientific 
enterprises which were the outcome of the 
International Polar Commission, and which 
promise to contribute so largely to the stock 
of human knowledge. 

A book of this kind covers far too much 
ground to be reviewed in anything like detail. 
All that can be done is to indicate its leading 
features, and touch briefly on the points of 
more immediate interest. Having done so 
much, it is only necessary to add that each 
chapter is worthy of careful reading; and, 
though the diction occasionally sounds un- 
familiar to English ears, the design of the 
work has been well and successfully carried out. 
The illustrations, which have been selected 
from the various works referred to in the text, 
though very interesting, are of unequal merit; 
but it is satisfactory to note that there is 
a fair Index, and a capital circumpolar map 
showing the latest discoveries, while the 
Appendix contains a list of the chief publica- 
tions on North Polar explorations during the 
present century. Altogether, the volume is 
a useful addition to Arctic literature. 

Grorce T. Terre. 








BOOKS ON ENGLISH DIALECTS. 


A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases. 
By the Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. 


English Dialect Words in the Eighteenth 
Century: as shown in the ‘ Universal 
Etymological Dictionary” of Nathaniel 
Bailey. Edited by W. E. A. Axon. 
(English Dialect Society ; Triibner.) 


An Older Form of the “‘ Treatyse of Fysshynge 
wyth an Angle” attributed to Dame Juliana 
Barnes. With Preface and Glossary by 
Thomas Satchell. (Satchell.) 


From Sir William Cope’s introductory remarks 
to his Glossary we gather that in Hampshire 
the influence of Board and National schools 
has been even more effectual than in most 
other counties in occasioning the disuse of 
the local form of our language. Un- 
fortunately, very little attempt was made to 
record the words of the Hampshire dialect 
before they began to be displaced by the 
‘* standard English ”’ of the certificated school- 
master. It is, therefore, not altogether the 
author’s fault that this Glossary is somewhat 
meagre in comparison with some of those 
previously published by the English Dialect 
Society. At the same time, there are 
indications that the vocabulary is not quite 
so complete as it might have been made with 
a little more pains. The form wold (for old) 
is not given in its alphabetical place or in 
the remarks on pronunciation, although it 
occurs in the sentence quoted in illustration 
of the word “‘blare.” If the Hampshire 


people call the lady-bird ‘God A’mighty’s 
colly-cow,” it may be presumed that “ colly- 
cow” is used in this county, as in some other 
districts, as a child’s word for a cow. The 
| word, however, does not appear in the Glos- 





sary. Weare told that the meadow-pipit is 
known as the “‘ butty-lark ”’—+.¢., companion- 
bird, in allusion to its supposed affection for 
the cuckoo. If this explanation be correct, it 
would seem that the word ‘butty,” a com- 
panion, which is well known in the Midlan1 
counties, must, at least formerly, have been 
found in the Hampshire dialect. It would have 
been worth while to state whether it is still in 
use. Ifa Hampshire newspaper were to set 
apart a column for dialectal ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,’”’ as has been done in other counties, 
it seems probable that an extensive supple- 
ment to the Glossary could easily be compiled 
from the material which would be supplied by 
local correspondents. 

In most of its phonetic features the Hamp- 
shire dialect seems to agree with those of the 
South-western counties generally. The flat- 
tening of f and s into v and s, and the change 
of th into d (as in drough for ‘ through,” 
and adin for ‘“‘ within”), are found in some of 
the words contained in the Glossary. Probably 
these peculiarities are confined to a portion 
of the county; it would be interesting to 
know the precise boundary of the district in 
which they prevail. Another characteristic 
which this dialect shares with those of the 
neighbouring counties is the eccentric use 
of the genders in pronouns. The saying 
that in Hampshire everything is called 
“he” except a tom-cat is commonly applied 
to the Wiltshire dialect as well. Sir William 
Cope says that this statement ‘is not strictly 
true,” the actual rule being that everything 
is masculine except a cat, a waggon or any 
sort of carriage, and a saw, which are always 
“she.” The dialect has many amusing 
peculiarities in words and idiom. “If the 
Hampshire folk were told that the parson 
was ‘spiritual,’ they would think he was 
angry.” The words ‘ break” and ‘‘tear’’ have 
exchanged meanings: ‘‘ I have a-torn my best 
decanter or china dish; I have a-broke my 
fine cambric aporn.” A person who is sulky, 
or in the dumps, is said to have the “ peezy- 
weezies,”” or the ‘ hansy-jansies.” A “ fore- 
right’? person is one who rushes into an 
action without considering its consequences. 
It is to be hoped that the schoolmaster 
will not succeed in banishing this expressive 
adjective. Another good word is ‘“ any- 
when,” after the analogy of anywhere. 
‘‘Ramards” means towards the right, and 
“toards” towards the left. It is explained 
that ‘‘ ramards” is a corruption of fromwards, 
but the use of the words seems difficult to 
account for. Perhaps the allusion may be to 
the fact that in pointing to an object on the 
right the hand is moved away from the body, 
and in pointing to one on the left it is moved 
towards it. The popular names of plants are 
extremely interesting. It would have been 
well if the author had given the usual English 
equivalents in addition to the botanical names. 
Among the many archaisms of the dialect 
may be noted the verb “beet,” to mend a 
fire; ‘‘malm,”’ for soil; ‘‘rear-mouse’’ and 
‘¢ flitter-mouse,”’ for a bat; ‘‘mark-ash” and 
‘“‘mark-oak,” for trees indicating a boundary ; 
*‘chilver-lamb” (Anglo-Saxon cilfor-lamb), a 
ewe-lamb; and ‘‘vinnow,” for mouldiness. 
Sir William Cope has included in the Glossary 
the peculiar words in use at Winchester 
School, but few, if any, of these seem to have 
their origin in the local dialect. 
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Bailey’s Dictionary, in one or other of its 
many editions, is a book so easily procurable 
that Mr. Axon may, perhaps, seem to have 
undertaken a superfluous task in reprinting 
from it the words which are interesting to 
the student of English dialects. However, 
the reprint is based on a comparison of two 
different editions, and the book is enriched 
with some valuable illustrative notes (not, 
indeed, so numerous as we could wish) from 
the pen of Prof. Skeat. Mr. Axon’s well- 
written Introduction gives some interesting 
information, not previously published, respect- 
ing the author of the Dictionary, and an 
exhaustive bibliography of his works. Con- 
sidering the time at which he lived, Bailey 
possessed much sound philological instinct ; 
and his intelligent interest in provincial 
dialects is very remarkable. The dialectal 
words which he gives may nearly always 
be relied upon as genuine, though he is 
not always right with regard to the localities 
to which he assigns them. The word 
‘‘bummel-kite,” a blackberry, for instance, 
which is quoted as belonging to Yorkshire, 
does not seem ever to have been known in 
the North, though it appears in Sir William 
Cope’s Hampshire Glossary. Mr. Axon is 
probably right in his claim to have included 
all Bailey’s words which have any bearing 
on the study of dialect, but he has inserted 
several words which are clearly superfluous. 
The word gry, for instance, defined (after 
Locke) as the thousandth part of a “ philo- 
sophical foot,” is as purely a technical term as 
‘“‘ millimétre.” By a curious oversight, no 
key is given to the meaning of Bailey’s 
abbreviations. The reader can scarcely be 
expected to discover for himself that ‘0. 8.” 
means ‘‘ Old Statute.” 


Mr. Satchell’s edition of the older form of 
the famous ‘‘ Treatyse of Fysshinge,” though 
not printed at the expense of the English 
Dialect Society, may be regarded as practically 
one of the society’s publications, the editor 
having prepared a special impression in octavo 
for presentation to the subscribers. Mr. 
Denison’s MS., from which this edition is 
printed, is pronounced by Prof. Skeat to 
belong to a date-earlier than the year 1450. 
Mr. Satchell has extended the abbreviations 
of the MS., the omitted letters being given in 
italic. The text, as printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1496, seems to be a somewhat free 
adaptation of that of the Denison MS. In 
point of literary style, the later version is 
generally superior. Some readers may be 
surprised to see the name of the presumed 
author given as “Dame Juliana Barnes” 
instead of Berners, but the former orthography 
is that employed by Wynkyn de Worde. Mr. 
Satchell has added a Glossary of the obsolete 
words, in the preparation of which he has been 
assisted by Prof. Skeat. 

Henry Braptey. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Dorothy Forster. By Waltcr Besant. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus ) 

Berna Boyle. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Man Proposes. By Mrs. A. Phillips. In 3 
vols. (W. H. Allen.) 





Under the Lilies and Roses. By Florence 


Marryat. In 3 vols. (White.) 
Dissolving Views. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


The World of Cant. (Bristol: Thatcher.) 


Tue history of the unfortunate Earl of Der- 
wentwater has furnished Mr. Besant with the 
groundwork of Dorothy Forster. The brief 
but romantic rebellion which had the hand- 
some Northern nobleman for its head is not a 
hackneyed subject so far as fiction is con- 
cerned, and Mr. Besant is to be con- 
gratulated upon the way in which he has 
made it serve the purposes of his story. 
But he is too wise a workman to allow a 
novel to be merely a narrative of dry historical 
events. While he has entered fully into the 
spirit of the time, and reproduced its life 
with much quaint conceit and humour, he 
also treats us to a love episode which is one 
of the most sweet and charming to be found in 
his many books. Dorothy Forster is a heroine 
worthy of the love of so noble and handsome 
a gentleman as Derwentwater. Pure as a 
child, and lovely as a rose in June, she has 
yet a brave soul, which is sorely tested in its 
comparatively brief pilgrimage of life. No- 
thing could be more delightful than the recital 
of the love passages between her and the 
Earl—she with her maidenly charms and 
loveliness, he with his true nobility and 
chivalry. Their religion becomes an insuper- 
able bar to their union; but even after the 
Earl’s violent death, and until her own spirit 
is released from the body, she keeps in her 
heart the memory of the affection which, 
from its depth and purity, did her so 
much honour. Dorothy’s brother Tom be- 
comes the General Forster of the rebel 
army. He is taken prisoner to London, and 
awaits sentence of death. Dorothy travels 
to see him—an undertaking fraught with 
dangers—and by woman’s wit the prisoner 
is enabled to escape to France. But per- 
haps there is no character so striking 
and original as that of Mr. Antony Hilyard, 
General Forster’s early tutor, and chaplain 
and friend to the end. Hilyard belongs to a 
type now extinct. His head is as full of 
learning as his skin is too frequently full of 
wine. He is a very Crichton in cleverness. 
He has been rusticated from his university 
for lampoons on his superiors, for he has an 
incorrigible and an irrepressible wit. He can 
write verses, quote the most recondite of 
Latin authors, sing a song, act in a manner 
not unworthy of the lights of the dramatic 
stage, and drink with the most jovial 
and competent topers in all Northumber- 
land. When his master promotes him to the 
rank of chaplain, he is afraid he shall lose 
him as a boon companion, so he pathetically 
enquires, ‘‘ But when you have the cassock 
and bands, you will not cease from drinking 
and singing, will you?” And Hilyard 
replies, ‘‘ Sir, I shall be like unto Friar John 
des Entommeurs. In the gown I shall only 
drink the deeper.” He has much shrewd 
wisdom, too, as when he says, ‘‘ The more 
ignorant the partisan, the more thorough he 
is. Wherefore, the Lord protect us from 
wars of religion, in which every common 
soldier knows more than his officers.” His 
learning sometimes bubbles up at inconvenient 
seasons. When he informs Dorothy of the 





arrest of her brother, and she is impatient for 
fuller news, he interlards his conversation 
with irrelevant matter: ‘There is a passage 
in Livy, but let that pass.” ‘It hath been 
truly said by Seneca in his book——” 
“Besides, there is the famous passage of 
Boethius,”’ &c., &c. 


An admirable study of Irish life and 
character is Mrs. Riddell’s Berna Boyle, a 
love story of the County Down. Berna is a 
very high-spirited young lady, whose beauty 
and manners might well attract such a lover 
as Gorman Muir. He is in every wa 
worthy of her, notwithstanding that he is the 
principal in her abduction. This scene, 
typical of many for which hot-blooded Celtic 
lovers have been responsible, is described 
with considerable skill and graphic power. It 
would be unjust to the author to reveal the 
details of her plot; but we can promise the 
reader that he will be deeply interested in it. 
It is one conspicuous merit of this novel that 
all the characters are well and vividly drawn 
—there is not one who is shadowy and unsub- 
stantial—and the local colour of the narrative 
is excellently rendered. Though the story 
is not without its sterner passages, these are 
now and again lighted up with real Irish 
humour. Berna’s mother is as good as one 
of the creations of Dickens, and Ensign 
Ludham, the ‘brightest ornament of the 
Rutlandshire ragamuftins,” is worthy to bear 
her company. He has been taught that he 
is very delicate, and thut he must be well 
taken care of, for ‘‘there are only five 
healthy persons between him and a baronetcy,”’ 
so that his life is a very valuable one. Dis- 
coursing with Mr. Muir, Ludham observes, 
‘Of course, the fact of having had a great. 
grandfather who was hung would score 
immensely in your favour; but descent isn’t 
everything.” 


Mrs. Phillips’s Benedicta was a distinctly 
able novel, and, remembering this, we must 
confess to some disappointment with her new 
story. It is rather thin, and lacks the fresh- 
ness of its predecessor. Moreover, the plot is 
not very strong, and it is worked out at too 
great a length for what there is of it. The 
work would have been much better hed it 
been compressed into two volumes. Captain 
Austin is nursed through a serious illness at 
a sea-side boarding-house, and falls in love 
with the supposed daughter of the landlady. 
The latter is of a very humble, if not vulgar, 
type; but Hagar, her daughter, is of an 
altogether different order. She has a dis- 
tinguished air and breeding, which in the 
mind of Austin puts her even beyond the 
county ladies with whom his family asso- 
ciates. He marries her, but resolves to keep 
his union secret from his friends. That we 
can understand; but we cannot understand 
why he should prevent his wife from 
going to see her mother on her death- 
bed, when the knowledge of this visit could 
not reach his family. On receiving one of 
the most pathetic letters that could be 
penned, in which his wife implores to be 
allowed to see the being who had lavished 
all her affection upon her, he exclaims, 
“T’m —— if you shall go. Curse her! Let 
her die! The sooner the better!” Yet he 
is represented as passionately loving his 
wife. Hagar goes without his consent to 
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soothe the dying moments of Mrs. Mullocks. 
Her husband follows her, takes away their 
child in a cab, and is overtaken by a storm. 
An accident follows, and the child is killed. 
This is an eventual means of reconciliation, 
and it is at last discovered that Hagar is the 
child of high-born parents, and that she had 
fallen in her infancy into the charge of her 
supposed mother. Mrs. Austin, the Captain’s 
aristocratic mother, is as implacable as her 
son. She roundly declares that she would 
rather have had a fast woman for a daughter- 
in-law than a low-born one. She thanks God 
when she hears that their child is dead; and 
when she is pressed to go and see her son she 
says, ‘“‘I swear before God I would not go to 
him now, not if I heard he were dying.” 
This is not only unpleasant ; it is unnatural. 
But, now we have done fault-finding, we may 
say that there are many good passages in this 
novel, and excellent touches of character. 
Hagar herself, and her supposed mother, are 
true and natural. Taken altogether, it shows 


* that the author is capable of work beyond the 


average. 


Many of the characters in Miss Marryat’s 
Under the Lilies and Roses are such as to 
disgust a stranger with the British aris- 
tocracy. They are, of course, the exception 
and not the rule; but such a mass of intrigue 
and vice as is here revealed is not pleasant to 
think of. There is Lady Swansdown, a pro- 
fessional beauty, for instance, ‘‘ whose photo- 
graph may be purchased for eighteenpence at 
any shop that deals in similar produce.” She 
still lives under the protection of her husband, 
though her lover is beneath the same roof. 
There is her confidante, Mrs. Beverley, about 
whom the less said the better; there is Mrs. 
Walter Pullen, respecting whom equal silence 
should be maintained; there is Lady Patrick 
Lisle, represented as a better specimen of 
womankind, but, nevertheless, given to vulgar 
slang to an inordinate degree ; and there are 
others of whom we wish to know nothing, and 
can only express our surprise that the author 
should have wasted so much time upon these 
worthless individuals. The Countess receives 
with all apparent affection one respecting 
whom she whispers to her friend, ‘‘ If I could 
poison her and her husband to-morrow, with- 
out detection, I would.” The men are little 
better. Not one is removed from the in- 
ferior types, while ‘Beauty Strutt” and 
the low Baronet, Sir Bate Combe, cause only 
sentiments of loathing. Viola Rayno, the 
heroine, is to an extent attractive, but she 
is not sufficient to leaven the mass of 
repulsiveness to be here met with. Why 
should a writer waste her undoubted capacity 
in books of thiskind? So far as we can see, 
they answer no use whatever, and the market 
is overstocked already with literature that 
had better be sunk in oblivion. By-the-way, 
Lord Tennyson will be surprised to hear that 
he is the author of the lines 

*‘ Something accomplished, something done, 
To earn a night’s repose.’ 
Longfellow has a passage resembling this in 
his ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,” but, not being guilty 
of tautology, what he really wrote was 
“‘ Something attempted, something done.” 


It is a refreshing change to escape from 


too prevalent mediocrity, and to meet with 
such an unconventional story as Mrs. Andrew 





Lang’s Dissolving Views. The title is appro- 
priate from more than one point of view. 
The plot may be regarded as disappointing by 
some readers; but, whatever the story loses 
in that respect, it more than makes up for 
by caustic cleverness in writing. We get a 
series of pictures rather than a consecutive 
nafrative. life in a Midland county, a duel 
in Paris, the Oxford and Cambridge cricket 
match, the gathering of the clans at Oban, a 
performance of ‘The Clouds,” &c.—these 
are the staple incidents of the story ; but its 
real interest lies in the writer’s charming 
style and power of saying good things, which 
have now and again a touch of George Mere- 
dith about them. In fact, these Dissolving 
Views are very vivid and very entertaining 
while they last. 


A new edition is sent to us of The World 
of Cant, a novel whose object is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. The author writes 
with power ; and, if his exposure is somewhat 
scathing, we must remember that desperate 
diseases require desperate remedies. There is 
plenty of room still for a Thackeray in our 
midst, if such a master satirist would but again 
appear. If we cannot say that the present 
writer is a Thackeray, his book is yet not 
without its uses. G. Baryerr Sire. 








THREE SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 


Samuel Rutherford. By the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, Edinburgh. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
It may be doubted whether this biography 
will raise up many fresh admirers to one of 


the chief of ‘the new forcers of conscience 


under the Long Parliament.” We can imagine 
that Rutherford may have been a consider- 
able pulpit orator; but we must confess a 
strong distaste for the exuberant rhetoric, and 
the incessant recurrence of the language and 
imagery of Solomon’s Song, which characterise 
the Letters. The present biographer describes 
his extracts from them as honey from the 
honeycomb; but we would fain exchange a 
good deal of the honey for 4 little more solid 
and less cloying food. It is a relief to turn 
from Rutherford to Holy Dying or the Saints’ 
Rest, though, no doubt, thousands whose taste 
is not over-fastidious have found profit and con- 
solation in the writings of the Covenanter. The 
work before us, though somewhat too rhetorical 
and ecstatic, is in many respects well and care- 
fully written, and shows a wide acquaintance 
with literature ; but the author is scarcely a safe 
guide in the details of history, and we are wholly 
unable to accept his views on the great ques- 
tions of the seventeenth century. For instance, 
his summary of the events of 1648-60 cul- 
minates in the extraordinary statement that 
Cromwell’s Protectorate lasted nine —. At 

. 35 we read, ‘‘ Rutherford had dealt many 

ard words, and, as some thought, harder 
arguments, against Dr. Jackson, the learned 
Bishop of Peterborough, who had deserted to 
Arminianism, and was at that time basking in 
the sunshine of royal favour.” The insinuation 
is a disagreeeble one, and might have been 
spared, At all events Jackson was not Bishop, 
but Dean, of Peterborough, and it will 
scarcely be denied that his attainments and 
his writings fully entitled him to the lesser 
dignity. At p. 59 to “spill” (“I had rather 
Pom twenty prayers than not pray at all’’) 
should be explained as equivalent to ‘to 
waste,” not ‘to .” <At p. 168, for 
‘‘ earnest penury ” read ‘‘ earnest penny.”” We 
cannot help wishing that Rutherford’s dying 
prediction (here heralded by a bad misquota- 


tion from Milton),with its terrible ——= of 
metaphors, had been suppressed : ‘“‘This night 
will close the door at fasten my anchor 
F within the vail, and I shall go away in 4 slee 
by five in the morning.” This book n 
careful revision before it can bé acceptéd a8 a 
wholly trustworthy guide to the facts of the 
life of Rutherford and his relation to the 
history of his time. 


Dr. Stovucnton has never done better Work 
than in his account of Howard the Philanthropist 
and his Friends (Hodder & Stoughton). If 
he would only eradicate the custom of importing 
into his volumes the guide-book information 
which every moderately informed Englishman 
should have at his fingers’ ends we should be 
ore the necessity of finding a single fault. 

e do not wish to be told that Howard heard 
‘the far-famed Carillon rmg” at Bruges; that 
‘‘in Ghent the Hotel de Ville told of Charles V., 
and the streets of the Brewer, Jacob Van Arte- 
veld;”’ and that Delft is ‘that interesting 
Dutch town so intimately connected with the 
story of the Pilgrim Fathers.” If all this is 
taken as read, there is quite enough in the story 
of Howard to make an entertaining volume, 
and Dr. Stoughton knows how to bring out its 
interesting points. The Doctor does not profess 
to settle the vexed questions in the lifé of the 
great English prison-reformer. The myste 
which shrouds the misfortunes of the son is sti 
unsolved ; the strange problem how the servant 
who is said to have been concerned in the boy’s 
ruin should receive an annuity of ten pounds 
under the father’s will still remains with- 
out elucidation. Possibly these points never 
will be settled so long as the world lasts. What 
Dr. Stoughton has undertaken to do, and what 
the has accomplished, is to describe the life of 
Howard in a popular form, and to bring promi- 
nently into the light the careers of the friends 
and followers who were associated with him. 
In the latter part of his labours he has been 
aided by the large collection of literature on 
the Nonconformists of the last century which 
is preserved in the library of New College. Of 
the chief of Howard’s friends, Mr. Whitbread, 
he has enjoyed the advantage of learning much 
from the papers preserved by his descendants 
at Southill, and from the traditions treasured up 
in the family. One at least of the philan- 
thropist’s admirers seems to be unknown to Dr. 
Stoughton. A correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May 1786 suggested the pro- 
priety of erecting a statue in honour of Howard, 
and it was with difficulty that the project was 
abandoned. It was Dr. Warren, says the bi- 
ographer, who started the idea, and he is ‘‘ not 
mentioned by Fame.” The true name of the 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine was Dr. 
Warner ; and Fame, far from being silent as to 
his life, has told very clearly some very exfra- 
ordinary anecdotes about his unclerical acts. 


Sir Beville Grenville, the Knight of the West 
(Launceston: Cornish and Devon Printing 
Company), is an admirable little biography —b 
Mr. Alfred F. Robbins—of a Cornish knight who 
occupies the same proud position among the 
Cavaliers that his friend, the high-minded Sir 
John Eliot, fills in the ranks of the early Par- 
liamentarians. We have spoken of Sir Bevil— 
this is, to our mind, the preferable mode of 
spelling his Christian name—Grenville as a 
Cavalier ; but, like Falkland, he sided with the 
opposition to the Court in the early incidents in 
the contest between the King and his people, 
and did not change sides until the death of 
Strafford was resolved upon. Whether he 
would have continued faithful to the cause of 
the Parliament had the friend of his youth and 
early manhood survived is a question which 
can never be answered ; it is enough for us now 
to remember that, even in those fierce days of 





frenzied passion, no opponent ever cast a doubt 
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on the honesty of Sir Bevil’s of purpose. 
He died leading the victorious Cornish on the 
hill of Lansdown, where his monument—in no 
very creditable condition when we saw it a 
short time since—stands to this day. This 
little memoir, twenty pages in all, of a noble 
character, contains some information relating 
to Cornishmen before and during the Civil War 
which cannot easily be obtained elsewhere. 
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RECENT THEOLOGY. 


An Old Testament Com 
Readers. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Charles John Ellicott. Vol. V. (Cassells.) 
Free but reverent criticism of the Biblical 
writings finds more favour with this generation 
than with the last, and the average of merit of 
the popular commentaries has perceptibly risen. 
There are, no doubt, drawbacks incident to 
most work that is done to order ; and yet, if we 
could only put together the most competent 
contributions to the various new series, we 
should have a highly creditable exhibition of 
a talent for popularising sound nineteenth- 
century learning. From the present volume we 
should take Dean Plumptre’s work on Jeremiah 
and Lamentations, Dr. Reynolds’ and Prof. 
Whitehouse’s on Hosea and Amos (scarcely 
full enough on Hosea), Mr. Aglen’s Introduc- 
tion to the Book of Jonah, and Mr. Lowe’s 
Introduction to Zechariah. We would gla 
add Mr. Lowe’s Commentary on Zeck 4 
but for the fact that the quality of the work 
is not so much openness to the best nineteenth- 
century critical thought as an excessive caution 
and independence. Mr. Lowe’s contribution, 
however, will assuredly not be neglected by 
anyone who is bold enough at a future time 
to undertake a critical edition of this obscure 
book.. The rest of the volume is creditable, but 
nothing more. Ezekiel is, no doubt, hard to 
make interesting, at any rate to one who 
approaches the book without a due conception 
of the importance of the Captivity period ; and 
we cannot say that Dr. Gardiner has succeeded. 
The Book of Daniel, so full of fascinating 
roblems, is very meagrely treated by Mr. H. 
Tesse~o scholar from whom we had hoped at 
least a repertory of carefully sifted facts and 
cautious conclusions; perhaps he wished to 
make a practical protest against the injudicious 
length of the Speaker’s Commentary on this 
book. The commentator on Joel does not seem 
to realise the difficult and interesting problems 
raised by this short prophecy; he does not even 
give a note on the tense in ii. 18, and thinks 
it at least permissible to discover in ii. 23 a 
distinct Christian reference. As might be ex- 
pected, the portion with which Prof. White- 
house’s name is connected stands out by the 
use made of Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
We are surprised that he still mentions the 
non-form Vul-nirari; it is not a question of 
Smith or Schrader, but of fact. Dr. Gardiner 
might with great advantage have extended his 
references to Oriental lore, at any rate on 
chap. i. (the vision), chap. viii. (Tammuz and 
the portraiture on the wa } and chap. xxviii. 14 


for English 


ari 


(the ‘“‘mountain of God”). Mr. Lowe’s work 
we have already praised for its originality and 
caution. He will not expect to convince every- 
one that the whole of Zechariah was written by 
one man; but his collection of facts from the 
internal evidence is weighty. One remarkable 
suggestion deserves chronicling—Mr. Lowe 
thinks that xii. 10 once stood after xiii. 3. In 
a second edition, Nergal-Sarizer (p. 576) should 
be explained ‘“‘Nergal, protect the king;” 
Schrader, who is cited, takes us'ur as the im- 
perative. 


Lehrbuch der Neuhebriiischen Sprache und 
Litteratur. Von Herm, L, Strack und Carl 


Siegfried. (Karlsruhe und Leipzig.) This in- 
troduction to the study of post-Biblical Hebrew 
literature consists of two parts—a Grammar 
(pp. 1-92) by Siegfried, and a Bibliographical 
ppendix (pp. 93-132) by Strack. Inthe Gram- 
mar we have an analysis of the language of 
the Mishna—the Hebrew which was perpetu- 
ated in the schools after it had been supplanted 
by Aramaic in the mouths of the people, and 
which continued to be used afterwards by 
Rabbinical authors and commentators. The 
new features peculiar to it, so lexing to the 
student acquainted only with the Hebrew of the 
Bible, are explained ; and the idioms and forms 
develo by it for the purpose of expressing 
new ideas and relations are illustrated and 
classified. The work is admirably executed, 
and evidently incorporates the results of much 
patient and careful research. In the Appendix 
the principal editions of the Mishna, Talmud, 
&c., many of the more important works of the 
mediaeval Jews on grammar, exegesis, and other 
subjects, as well as the chief modern aids to the 
further study of the literature, are specified. 
The volume supplies a real want; and, contain- 
ing, as it does, much information either not 
hitherto collected or not readily accessible, 
ought to be specially valuable to the student. 


WE regret that we cannot express a good 
opinion of Bishop Hellmuth’s Biblical Thesaurus, 
Part I. (Hodder & Stoughton). The work is 
simply one more attempt to enable unskilful 
hands to conjure with the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Nothing is less desirable in the interests of true 
scholarship than the publication of these delu- 
sive short cuts and royal roads to knowledge. 
The time spent upon them is worse than wasted; 
a plentiful crop of obstinate errors is the sure 
result of meddling with such pseudomathesis. 
The sort of thing here provided may be 
imagined when we state that, although the 
author professes ‘‘due consideration of the 
progress of science,” he goes on to talk of 
‘the formation of Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, and other languages from the 
Hebrew, by either borrowing the exact bi-literal 
or tri-literal root, or by prefixing, dropping, 
transporting, adding, or iaterchanging letters ”’ 
—a method comprehensive enough to cover the 
derivation from Hebrew of all languages what- 
ever. This, indeed, appears to be the author’s 
bona fide belief. 


Quaestiones de Historia Sabbati. By Dr. 
Wilhelm Lotz. (Williams & Norgate.) In this 
very interesting tract Dr. Lotz has argued with 
fullness of learning and much critical acumen 
the important question of the origin of the 
Sabbath festival, discussing, first, what literary 
and monumental traces exist of its observance 
in pre-Mosaic times, in the course of which 
discussion he gives the text and a translation 
of the famous Assyrian Calendar of the inter- 
calary month of the second Elul; and, secondly, 
seeking to gather from the writings of the Old 
Testament a conclusion as to whether the belief 
of the Israelites about the nature and obligation 
of the Sabbath rest was uniform or fluctuating 
from the age of Moses onward. Dr. Lotz 
argues with much force in favour of the former 
alternative. 


The Metaphysics of the School. Vol. ITI., Part 
I. By Thomas Harper, 8.J. (Macmillan.) Itis 
impossible to lay aside this instalment of Father 
ee aghel gee work without profound respect, 
which will often be accompanied by profound 
discouragement. One is forced at every step to 
ask, What is the use of it all ? When it is labori- 
ously proved that the latest discoveries of 
embryology will fit into St. Thomas’s version of 
Aristotie, or that Suarez, like Newton, was quite 
justified in denying action at a distance, per- 

ps it may appear that Aristotelians are better 
metaphysicians than Cartesians; but still—What 





does metaphysic add to science? One can under- 
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stand the advantage of formal correct thinking 
on subjects on which positive knowledge does 
not exist ; but, when we have the knowledge, if 
it is correct in matter it will be correct in form. 
Throughout the present instalment of his work, 
the author seems to be employed in construct- 
ing or reconstructing an abstract spectral 
double of the knowledge which is as safe and 
more intelligible in its concrete positive form. 
In this dreary enterprise he displays so much 
subtlety, learning, and vigour that it is 
possible to anticipate with interost a disserta- 
tion of three or four hundred pages on free- 
will, to be followed by a discussion of the final 
and the exemplary cause with which the fifth 


book (dealing with the causes of being) will 
close. 


TuE Cambridge University Press has issued, 
in a convenient volume, the valuable Intro- 
duction written by Prebendary Scrivener for 
the Cambridge Paragraph Bible of 1873, ‘ with 
such additions and corrections as more recent 
studies have enabled him to make.” The full 
title of the present book is ‘The Authorised 
Edition of the English Bible (1611), its Subse- 
quent Reprints and Modern Representatives ” 
—a title which carefully excludes any reference 
to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 


WE have also received:—The Law of the T'en 
Words, by J. Oswald Dykes—‘‘ The Household 
Library of Exposition” (Hodder & Stoughton) ; 
Present Day Tracts, on Subjects of Christian 
Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, by Various 
Writers, Vol. IV. (Religious Tract Society) ; 
Terse Talk on Timely Topics, by Henry Varley 
(Nisbet); The Ideas of the Apostle Paul, Trans- 
lated into their Modern Equivalents, by 
James Freeman Clarke (Boston, U.S. : Osgood ; 
London: Triibner); Zhe Glories of the Man of 
Sorrows: Sermons preached during Lent by 
H. G. Bonavia Hunt (Cassells); Some Notes on 
the Book of Psalms, by the Rev. John A. 
Cross (Longmans) ; 7'he Promised Seed : a Course 
of Lessons on the Old Testament for Schools 
and Families, by the Rev. Charles R. Ball 
(S. P. C. K.); Phases of Religion: Familiar 
Addresses on the Form and Expression of 
Personal Religion, by William Miall (Wyman) ; 
Christian Opinion on Usury, with Special Refer- 
ence to England, by W. Cunningham (Mac- 
millan); Heathen Mythology : Corroborative or 
Illustrative of Holy Scripture, by the late 
Hugh Barclay (Glasgow : Morison) ; Christianity 
judged by its Fruits, by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Crosleigh (8S. P. C. K.); A Letter to the Peers of 
the Realm, on the Present Relation of Church and 
State, its Perils and Safeguards, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey (Ridgway); T'raveller’s Joy on 
the Wayside of Life, Written and Selected by 
Ellen Gubbins (Griffith & Farran); Seeking 
after God in Science and Religion, by the Rev. 
C. J. Whitmore (Nisbet); Wi iltiam Tyndale, by 
E. C. Heisch (S. P. C. K.); The Life of Christ, 
by Dr. Bernard Weiss, Translated by M. G. 
Hope, Vols. II. and III. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark); The Doctrine of the Divine Love, by 
Ernest Sartorius, Translated by Sophia Taylor 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark); The Book of 
the Beginnings: a Study of Genesis, with an 
Introduction to the Pentateuch, by R. Heber 
Newton (Putnam’s); Mind in Matter: a Short 
Argument on Theism, by the Rev. James Tait 
(Charles Griffin) ; &c., &c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
WE hear that the Life and Letters of Princess 
Alice will shortly appear in India in both a 
Bengali and a Guzerathi translation. 
A VERY original design appears on the cover 
of the de luxe edition of Lord Tennyson’s works 
now in course of issue by Messrs. Macmillan. 


| The volumes of Marguerite of Angouléme, the 
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delight of the curious in such matters, are 
sprinkled with golden daisies. This new edi- 
tion of the Poet Laureate’s works is enclosed 
in covers of Rossetti-blue, over which runs a 
filigree work in gold, the acorn and oak-leaf 
lending themselves to the design. We hear that 
this artistic conception is the handiwork of Mrs. 
Orrinsmith, for many years a fellow-worker in 
the arts with Mr. William Morris. 


WE understand that the memoirs of Robert 
Moffat, the famous African missiona’ and 
traveller, are being prepared by his only sur- 
viving son, Mr. John Smith Moffat, now resi- 
dent at Graham’s Town. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
has been instructed to solicit on his behalf any 
letters or other papers relating either to Dr. 
Moffat or to his wife which friends may be 
willing to place at his disposal for this purpose. 
All such documents should be addressed care of 
Mr. Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square. They will be 
carefully preserved and duly returned. 


Mr. PaceEt ToynBEE is engaged upon a new 
Critical and General Dictionary to the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia,’’ based on the Vocabularis Dantesco 
of Prof. Blanc. The work will form a volume 
of ‘*Bohn’s Series” published by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. 


Last week we stated that the General Board 
of Studies at Cambridge had nominated five 
university lecturers in history. We are now 
able to add that St. John’s College has supplied 
an omission by appointing Mr. J. Bass Mul- 
linger to deliver lectures on history for two 
years from next Michaelmas. 


THE Thirlwall Memorial Committee has 
offered to the University of Cambridge the sum 
of £1,175 10s, to found a ‘‘ Thirlwall Prize ” for 
w dissertation on some historical subject in- 
volving original research. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BaastEeR & Sons will be 
the publishers in England of a reprint of 
Tyndale’s translation of the Pentateuch (1530), 
edited by the Rev. Dr. J. I. Mombert from the 
copy in the Lenox Library, New York. Up to 
October of this year the subscription price will 
be one guinea, for a volume of about 750 octavo 
pages. 

Lady Lowater’s Companion, by the author of 
St. Olave’s, &c., will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in three volumes. 

THE new volume of ‘‘ Hurst & Blackett’s 
Standard Library” will be Vhe Real Lord 
Byron, by Mr, John Cordy Jeaffreson. 


Lapy SopurtA PALMER has written for the 
July number of the Quiver a description of her 
ascent of the First Cataract of the Nile, which 
lies just above Assouan, and is one of the first 
difficulties to be overcome in navigating the 
Nile in the direction of Khartoum and the 
Soudan. 

THE Antiquarian Magazine for July will con- 
tuin an article on the ‘‘ Old Tolhouse at Great 
Yarmouth,” now under restoration, by Mr. 
E. P. Loftus Brook, and the completion of the 
Rev. H. Moore’s paper on the ‘ Characters 
of the Wars of the Roses.” 


Mr. THomas ARCHER is writing for Little 
‘olks magazine, beginning in the July number, 
on the subject of ‘* Little Toilers of the Night,” 
giving some accounts of children whose occupa- 
tions keep them employed during the dark 
hours. 

A SECOND edition of The First and Second 
Battles of Newbury has just been issued by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. It will be welcome 
to those students of the Civil Wars who have 
for some years been unable to procure a copy 
of this exhaustive guide to two of the most 
important conflicts of the period. 

Our Lancashire readers will be glad to be 
reminded of the republication of Leach’s 





Psalmody (London: Curwen). The tunes are 
harmonised by Mr. J. Butterworth, and in a 
refatory memoir Mr. Thomas Newbigging 
tom justice to the ability of the self-taught 
musician. 

TuE Prince of Wales, who is lord of the 
manor of Sandringham and other manors in 
Norfolk, has been pleased to accept the dedi- 
cation of Mr. Mason’s History of that county, 
now in process of publication. 


THE publication of A Forgotten Genius—a 
memoir of Charles Whitehead by Mr. H. T. 
Mackenzie Bell—which was announced to take 
place in the spring, is postponed till September. 

Ar the seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 
Swedenborg Society, held last Tuesday, it was 
reported that 2,387 volumes of the works of 
Swedenborg had been sold during the past 
year, and 1,287 given away. A considerable 
proportion of the circulation was in the Trans- 
vaal, New Zealand, Canada, and Sweden; and 
much interest in the subject was reported from 
Bengal. 

AccorDING to the Ottawa correspondent of 
the Scotsman, the first ‘‘ girl graduate” in arts 
in Ontario took her degree at the recent 
convocation at Queen’s College, Kingston. 
She was the gold medallist of her class, and 
Principal Grant announced that he would 
‘back her against any classical scholar in 
Canada.” At the recent convocation at Victoria 
College, the first ‘‘ girl graduate”’ in science 
also took her degree. Last year, at the same 
college, the degree in medicine was conferred 
on a woman, while Queen’s College has con- 
ferred three such degrees this year. 


CorEA, having entered into treaty relations 
with foreign Powers, has thought it necessary 
to start a newspaper. Being the first attempt 
at journalism, too much is not to be expected 
from the Metropolitan Ten-day Gazette as yet. 
Though somewhat a long title, the Metropolitan 
Ten-day Gazette is good, and the sixteen pages 
of which each number consists are probably 
quite as much as can be conveniently filled in a 
country where public affairs have to be handled 
very carefully. Chinese has been chosen in 
preference to Corean as the language to be 
employed, and both type and paper do credit 
to Corean enterprise. 


A map of Austria-Hungary, by I. Hatsek, 
exhibiting by tints the number of persons able 
to read and write, in the last number of Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen, gives food for reflection, 
and very clearly shows that legislation alone is 
not sufficient to bring about a high standard of 
education. The number of persons able to read 
and write is highest in the German provinces, 
lowest in Galicia, Dalmatia, and the Bukowina, 
whilst Hungary holds an intermediate position. 
While in the Vorarlberg eighty-two persons 
out of every hundred are able to read and write, 
the number of those possessing these accomplish- 
ments in Dalmatia and the Bukowina scarcely 
exceeds nine. Nay, there are no fewer than 
sixteen districts in which less than five per cent. 
of the inhabitants possess these rudiments of 
education. In Hungary the proportion is 46:2 
per cent.—an unfavourable result due in a large 
measure to the indolence of the Walachs, among 
whom public elementary schools are urgently 
needed. In addition to this statistical paper, 
the! Mitteilungen publishes an interesting account 
of a journey across Novaya Zemlya, by L. 
Grinewezki; and a notice on little-known con- 
tributions to the history of geographical dis- 
covery in Central America, by Dr. Polakowsky. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
note by Lord Tennyson upon a line in ‘‘ The 
Lady of Shalott” :— 

**¢ Little breezes dusk and shiver’ may be taken 
to mean darken and shiver—the light and shade 
playing upon water in a light that is fitful.’ 





FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


AT its mates last week under the presi- 
dency of M. Edouard Pailleron, the Académie 
francaise awarded four prizes of 2,000 frs. each 
(£80) to the following out of 146 competitors : 
—M. A. Filon, for his Histoire de la littérature 
anglaise; M. René Lavollée, for his Classes 
ouprieres; the abbé Sicard, for his Education 
morale; and M. Xavier Thiriat, for his Journal 
@un solitaire. At the same time several volumes 
of poetry were also ‘‘ crowned.” 


THE Radical poet, M. Clovis Hugues, has 
won an honour of different character—a prize of 
1,000 frs. (£40) for a poem in praise of cham- 
pagne given by the growers of Roemnny. There 
were no less than 1,104 competitors. 


M. Victor Hueco has sent a subscription of 
500 frs. (£20) to the committee formed for 
erecting a monument to Eugéne Delacroix, and 
the Municipal Council of Paris has also resolved 
to contribute to the fund. 


THE Société de l’Histoire de France has re- 
solved to undertake the publication of the Liber 
uerulus de excidio Britanniae of St. Gildas 
(sixth century). M. de la Borderie will prepare 
a critical text, with a translation, and will give 
in an Appendix a redaction of the text made 
in the twelfth century, probably by Robert de 
Torigny. 

MM. DEs FossEz ET CIE. (13 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris) announce a work on Norman Architecture 
in Normandy and England in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries, by M. V. Ruprich-Robert, 
comprising historical and descriptive text with 
over 200 illustrations, and about 176 plates. 
The price to subscribers will be 240 frs. 


M. Eveine Mtntz’s next book will be Za 
Renaissance en Italie et en France ad 0 Epoque de 
Charles VIII. The diplomatic and military 
history of the period is dealt with by the late 
duc de Chaulnes. It will be published next 
October by Messrs. Firmin-Didot, who like- 
wise announce Le Livre-Journal de Madame 
Eloffe, Marchande de Modes, Couturiére lingére 
ordinaire de la reine Marie-Antoinette et des 
Dames de sa Cour (1787-93), edited by the 
Comte de Reiset, and a Dictionnaire historique 
et pittoresque du Thédtre et des Arts qui s’y 
rattachent, by M, A. Pougin. 


THE Société générale de Librairie catholique 
(76 Rue des Saints-Ptres, Paris) is about to 
publish by subscription, at the price of 
35 frs. per volume, a photographic page- 
for-page reproduction of Mansi’s Suacrorwm 
Conciliorum omnium Collectio (1759, &c.), in 
thirty-one volumes folio. The original work 
is very scarce, and fetches about 3,000 frs. The 
successive volumes will appear at intervals of 
two months. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘ Rosette,” the current 
number of La Revue britannique gives a trans- 
lation of Miss Betham-Edwards’s story called 
‘* A Disillusion,” which appeared in the volume 
entitled Exchange no Robbery. 


Messrs. HACHETTE have just issued a new 
edition of the popular volume of hunting ad- 
ventures—Bombonnel: ses Chasses, écrites par 
lui-méme. But why do not the publishers add 
a chapter or two recounting the latest exploits 
of the veteran panther-slayer? A sketch of 
his hunting-lodge in the wilds of Algeria 
would also form an acceptable vignette. M. 
Bombonnel’s observations on the habits of 
animals, if put together, would be equally 
interesting to the general reader and to the 
naturalist. 

A FReEncH translation of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s Dr. Claudius has begun to appear 
= week as a feuilleton in the Indépendance 

ige. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
GLOIRE DE DIJON. 


Wen the long June days are done, 

Faded all their crimson flowers, 

Sweet through sun and sweet through showers 
Gloire de Dijon still blooms on. 


Great fair petals hue of cream, 
Glorious in their pallid flush, 
Tints beyond all painters’ brush, 

Fragrance faint as in a dream ! 


Roses ! in some far-off June, 
First shy gift of dawning love, 
Me your lingering scent can move 
Like some half-remembered tune ; 


For now, as in those long-past days, 
With leaves just plucked from myrtle-tree 
You come, renewing hope, to me 

Fresh flowers instead of withered sprays. 


An Indian summer! shall such close 
Yet crown a life long used to pain 
With peace like sunlight after rain, 

And rest as sweet as Dijon’s rose ? 

Then love once more shall strong and true, 
Though June and golden days have fled, 
Forbear to mourn, raise up its head, 

And bloom as Dijon Glories do. as 





OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM GASKELL. 


On Saturday last the little graveyard of the 
Unitarian Meeting-house at Knutsford, in 
Cheshire, was thronged by some six hundred 
persons who had attended to pay a last tribute 
of respect to the late Rev. William Gaskell, 
who was that day buried in the same grave 
where, in 1865, he had laid the body of his 
wife, the author of Mary Barton, Cranford, 
and Wives and Mothers. Mr. Gaskell was 
born at Warrington, July 24, 1805, and died 
at Manchester, June 11, 1884. He was edu- 
cated at Manchester New College and at the 
University of Glasgow, where he took his M.A. 
degree. In 1828 he became one of the ministers 
of Cross Street Unitarian Chapel, Manchester, 
and retained the position until his death. The 
connexion was fittingly celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth anniversaries. In 1832 
he married Miss Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson. 
The genius of the wife and the scholarly 
attainments of the husband made them known 
to a wide circle of distinguished persons. 
Comparatively little of Mr. Gaskell’s work 
has been printed. A number of sermons, 
some lectures on the Lancashire Dialect 
(1853), a small volume of 'emperance 
Rhymes (1839), only inadequately repre- 
sent his powers. e was a felicitous ex- 
ponent of English literature; and his class 
lectures delivered at the Owens College, and 
in more recent years at the Home Missionary 
Board, were full of bright and suggestive 
teaching. It was one of his professorial re- 
marks that led to the production of Mr. J. E. 
Bailey’s well-known Life of Thomas Fuller. 
His influence in Manchester was great, and in 
the days of his strength he aided many good 
causes—educational, social, and philanthropic. 
It is to be feared that the engrossing avoca- 
tions of a long and busy life will have prevented 
him from leaving any autobiographical material. 
This is to be regretted, for he had an abundant 
fund of literary anecdote and reminiscence, and 
was an admirable raconteur. How few now 
remain who can claim, as he could, to have had 
as guests, among a host of others, Wordsworth, 
** Barry Cornwall,” and Charlotte Bronté. In 
Manchester his position was patriarchal; and 
the tall thin figure and fine head, with its 
benevolent aspect, will be missed in many 
circles where it was an ever welcome guest. 
Wiliam E, A, Axon. 
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Bearb. v. A. ulte. Strassburg: Triibner. 24 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Braun, M. Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Fauna baltica. 
II. Die Land- u. Siisswassermollusken der Ustsee- 

provinzen. Leipzig: Koehler. 2M. 

EssEN, E. Ein Beitrag zur Lisung der aristotelischen 
Frage. Berlin: Steinitz. 4 M. 

Gap, J. E 8 iib. Centren u. Leitungsbahnen im 
Riickenmark d. Frosches. Wiirzburg: Stahel. 


3 M. 20 Pf. 
Hoprr, E. Geschichte der Elektrizitit. Leipzig: 
Barth. 13 M. 50 Pr 


Krause, K. Ch. F.  Vorlesungen iib. synthetische 
Logik. Hrsg. v. P. Hohlfeld u. A. Wiinsche. Leip- 
zig: Schulze. 3 M. 50 Pf. 

RaDEsTOcK, P. Genie u. Wahnsinn. Eine psycholog. 
Untersuchg. Breslau: Trewendt. 2M. 

STEUDEL, A. Philosophie im Umriss. 2.Thl. Prac- 
tische n. 3.Abth. Kritische Betrachtgn. iib. 
die Rechtslehre. Stuttgart: Bonz. 7 M. 20 Pf. 

TscutrcH, A. Untersuchungen iib. das Chlorophyll. 
Berlin: Parey. 8 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Bruck, S. _Quae veteres de Pelasgis tradiderint. 
Breslau: Koebner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

RIMM, J., u. W. GRIMM. Deutsches Wirterbuch. 
7. Bd.5.Lfg. Niederkunft—Nothwendigkeit. Bearb. 
v. M. Lexer. Leipzig. Hirzel. 2M. 

HUENDGEN, F. Das altprovenzalische Boéthiuslied 

unter Beifiigung e. Uebersetzg., e. Glossars, erklir. 
nmerkgn., sowie grammat. u. metr. Untersuchgn. 
Oppeln: Franck. 6 M. 

LizERAY, H., et W. O’DwyrEr. Leabar gabala. Livre 
des Invasions‘traduit del’Irlandais. Paris : Maison- 
neuve. 10 fr, 

NHARDT, F. Die Casualsiitze u. ihre partikeln im 
niebelungenliede. Aschersleben: Huch. 1M. 
TIKTEN, Il. Studien zur rumiinischen Philologie. 

1.Thi. Leipzig: Breitkopt & Hiirtel. 3M 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PROPOSED BRITISH COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON CITY. 
Marienbad, Bohemia: June 17, 1884. 

I have looked vainly in the AoaApEmy for 
some notice of this national necessary; and, 
having seen none, I venture to solicit your 
hospitality for a few lines. My friend and 
fellow-traveller, Capt. Cameron, R.N., has 
sent me from No. 1 St. Swithin’s Lane a 
programme of his new project, which agai 
reminds me of the egg-story attributed to 
Columbus: the wonder is that such a society 
was not established years ago. I need not 
remind your readers that the French patronise 
not only Chambers of Commerce, but also a 
Commercial Geographical Society, which is 
completely independent, as to establishment 
and officials, of the Société de Géographie. At 
no time was the opening of fresh markets, of 
new sources of supply, and of other outlets for 
man and material more necessary than at 
present, when trade is languishing, and money 
is tight, and credit is low, and 

** The trail of the slow-worm is over us all; ’’ 
when the success of our rivals d’outre manche, 
in Tonquin and Madagascar, isa dispiriting and 
mortifying contrast with our ignoble failures ; 
and when the Germans, like their Gallican and 
Italian neighbours, are proposing industrial 
colonies in Asia and Africa. 

Capt. Cameron informs us, and we are glad 
to hear it, that the promoters deprecate all 
commercial enterprise in their own case, and 
have no idea of overlapping the domain of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Theirs will be, 
and should be, a City affair and purely commer- 
cial. Ifa few score of public-spirited men will 
come forward with funds we shall soon see a 
valuable museum with library and map-room, 
a council “in the mercanteel,”’ and a list of 
travelling employés. I venture to hope that 
work will be found for the gallant —. 
whose energy and love of discovery have by no 
means been exhausted by crossing Africa and 
by his efforts on the Gold Coast. Allow me in 
your columns to wish him every success, and 
to express a hope that his fellow-countrymen 
will on this occasion understand their own 
interests a trifle better than they are wont to 
do. Ricuarpv F. Burton. 

[There was a note, inthe AcADEmyY of June 14, 
announcing a Cameron’s project, but we are 


none the less glad to print our correspondent’s 
letter. ] 








COVERDALE’S ‘‘ SPIRITUAL SONGS.” 
June 12, 1684. 

As the contributor to whom the German de- 
partment of Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology 
(now in the press) was entrusted some four 

ears ago, I was much interested in the letter 
= Mr. Herford in the ACADEMY of May 31 on 
Coverdale’s ‘‘ Spiritual Songs.” In the course 
of my investigations I traced out not only all 
those which Mr. Herford mentions, but also 
eighteen others, leaving only five—the first and 
last, and three Psalm-versions—not yet identi- 
fied as from the German. These results I em- 
bodied in a list appended to the article for the 
Dictionary on Coverdale’s ‘‘Goostly Psalmes,” 
originally sent in some two years ago, and 
finally revised about nine months since. With 
the permission of the editor of the Dictionary, I 
shall be glad to furnish Mr. Herford with the 
complete list. Hoping that you will pardon 
this defence against any future cavils. 

JAMES MEARNS. 








A LETTER OF SIR ANDREW FOUNTAINE, 


Oxford : June 16, 1884, 
The following letter from Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine to Thomas Hearne, preserved among the 
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Rawlinson Correspondence in the Bodleian, 
may be not unacceptable to those interested in 
the recent sale of the Fountaine Collection, a 
large portion of which was formed by Sir 
Andrew. As a contributor to Hickes’ Thesaurus, 
and as a friend of Swift and of many of the 
men of Jetters of Queen Anne’s time, Fountaine 
fully deserves the place allotted to him in 
dictionaries of biography. I may add that the 
“small present” here alluded to was sent 
very shortly afterwards to Hearne, and consisted 
of a gift of twelve guineas in acknowledgment 
of the dedication to the writer of Hearne’s 
edition of Justin, C. E. Dosrz. 
‘‘Narford. Jan. 24. 170$. 
ec sr 

“‘T received yours yesterday, am very glad 
you have finished your Edition of Justin, and 
think myself much obliged to you for the honour 
you have done me in prefixing my name to it; I 
only wish for your own sake that you had pitcht 
upon somebody to patronize your book who had 
bin more able to serve you than I am; though 
nobody can be more willing, and would embrace 
with more satisfaction any oppertunity of serving 
you than I shall. I cant inform you how you can 
send anything safely to me in this place. but I 
shail be in London in lesse than a month and 
therefore desire you to defer sending the book till 
then least it shou’d miscarry; for which very 
reason I doe delay sending you the small present 
I hope you will except, as an earnest of greater, 
when in my power. 

‘*Tf I chance to meet with Brown Willis I will 
not faile to put him in mind of Returning your 
Transcript of Lelands Itinerary; and must tell 
you that I hope you design to publish some of his 
works yourself; for if it depends upon Mr. Tanner 
we shall, I believe, hardly ever see anything new 
of that Author. Ide fain know what any man is 
able to publish that has a young wife and a law 
suite upon his hands? I doubt the husband has 
spoilt the Editor ; therefore pray Mr. Herne take 
care of Matrimony. 

‘*Tf anyone is going to make a new Edition of 
Dr. Plots Nat. Hist. of Oxfordshire, I hope he’l 
make the additions more considerable than the 
book itself is at present: for I dont think the 
publick at all the wiser for knowing that the 
Mosse which grows upon the Hogsheads at the 
Maremaid has a different foliage from that w* 
grows upon the Barrells at the Kings head &c. 

“‘T have lately purchased a parcell of Brasse 
Coines, and amongst ’em there is one of Domitian 
that is very well preserved with this Reverse 
KANATA ZNP. there is one in Vaillant with 
KANQ@A ZNP, and I am at a losse to know w is 
the true reading, the Epoch on both is the same, 
and I dont doubt but they were coined by the 
same city. if mine corrects Vaillant I shall value 
it the more, and therefore intreat Dr. Hudsons or 
your opinion of it. 

‘‘T should be glad to know whether you have 
received the Walnuttree cup w" I got tipt with 
silver and an inscription put upon it when I was 
last in London. I left it with my Brot in law and 
directed him to send it to you. pray give my 
humble service to Dr. Miller, Dr. Hudson and Mr. 
Thwaites; and assure yourself that I am most 
sincerely 

“ec sr 
‘* your reall friend and 
** humble servant 
‘© A, Founrtarne. 
we 
“‘ Mr. Hearne at Edmund Hall 
** in Oxford 
** by way of London.”’ 








GESENIUS AND OXFORD. 
Tendring Rectory, Colchester : June 14, 1884. 
Mr. Mayhew’s excellent letter on the origin 
and meaning of ‘“‘hag” may, perhaps, be 
supplemented by a reference to ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” ii, 662-65 :— 
‘‘the night hag when call’d 
Tn secret riding through the air she comes, 
Lur’d with the smell of infant blood, to darce 
With Lapland witches.”’ 


In the third edition of the work to which Mr. 
Mayhew kindly refers I have ventured to 
adopt this term ‘“‘the night-hag” for Lilith, 
all unknowing of the appropriateness which 
Mr. Mayhew has revealed in it. ; 
From Isaiah to Gesenius is not a wide jump ; 
may I chronicle a fact respecting the latter 
scholar, gathered from the Life of Vatke the 
theologian (Berlin, 1883)? . It seems that about 
1832 attempts were made by the party of the 
orthodox reaction to expel the two great ration- 
alists, Wegscheider and Gesenius, from their 
chairs at Halle, and that Gesenius came to Berlin 
to plead his cause with the Minister Altenstein. 
The great Semitist also called on his old pupil 
Vatke, and vehemently declared that he would 
not tolerate a repetition of such insults; 
‘‘ Oxford,” he said, ‘‘is bent on having me; I can 
go there to-morrow ; Oxford offers me as many 
ounds sterling as I have thalers in Halle.” 
The dates of the appointments to the Laudian 
Arabic Professorship and the Bodleian Librarian- 
ship do not favour a hypothesis that some 
hopes of either of these preferments had been 
held out, and who could have thought of 
Gesenius? Dr. Pusey? T. K. CHEYNE. 








THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH-UNDER- 
STANMORE, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge : 
June 16, 1884. 

May I trespass on your space to say a few 
words with reference to the very interesting 
Greek inscription which we owe to Prof. Sayce ? 
It seems to o one of those metrical sepulchral 
inscriptions of which there are so many ex- 
amples in the Greek Anthology (book vii.). 
Certainly ll. 6, 7, and part of 8 make an 
hexameter as they stand—xaipe od, wai, wap’ 5800 
kijvrep Ovnrdov Blov €prns. We need not resort to 
.Keltic explanations for «puns, xouparynve (or 4), 
giAiBwros, or kiuwn. Of course, without seeing 
the inscription itself or a facsimile, it would be 
absurd to attempt wholesale restorations, how- 
ever tempting. Nevertheless, a few remarks 
may be made on the copy given in the ACADEMY, 

L. 1: exxaidexernrn-s is probably for éxxade- 
xérns = sixteen years old, sc. 6 mais Epuns (1. 11). 
For similar statements of ages, especially in 
the case of those who have died in early youth, 
cf. Anthol. Pal. vii. 600. This explanation 
disposes of a month Idén in 1, 2. 

L. 3: vwoporyns. Should we divide it into iré 
uot vis = ‘* Beneath the earth to my sorrow” ? 
epun is either vocative or accusative of ‘Epuns, 
which was commonly used as a man’s name, 
for which vide Index to C. J. G., not to speak 
of Martial’s familiar ‘‘ Hermes suppositicius sibi 
ipse.” 

L. 4: koupeynve(:), Both Commigene, as the 
name of a district in the North of Syria, and 
the adjective Commigenus are of common 
occurrence in classical authors. As we find the 
short form rpires for rpixrovs, we need not be 
astonished at véros for véwous (cf. vémodes Kadijjs 
Adoovdrns). 

L. 5: giA:Bwros, probably for PidoBiwros, the 
first syllable being lengthened, as it often is 
in heroic and elegiac poetry. 

L. 10: «muon... yn (to which may belong the 
preceding em) is probably for komen. . yj = 
‘May earth lull to sleep.” The word xovgov 
likewise indicates that this sentence embodied 
one of the various forms of “‘ Sit tibi terra leuis ”’ 
(Kova co: xOav erdvw0e wéco). 

To sum up, the inscription is an ordinary 
metrical sepulchral epigram in memory of a 
youth called Hermes, a Syrian in origin, who 
died at the age of sixteen. It is quite con- 
ventional in form. The opening lines are bio- 
graphical, then comes the farewell from the 
mourner, last of all the prayer to Earth to take 
him gently to her breast. I must demur to the 
assumption that the presence of such an in- 








scription implies a os pulation. 
I have often seen monuments wit ebrew in- 


scriptions erected by Jews to their friends at 
the present day in this country; but no one 
would think of inferring from this that there 
was a Hebrew-speaking population in the 
neighbourhood. Other Greek inscriptions have 
been found in England—two on the line of 
Hadrian’s Wall (one of which is in hexameter 
verse), and another at Ellenborough in Cum- 
berland, and another metrical one at Chester. 
WiLuiAmM RipGEway. 


[Three or four other correspondents have 
also detected the hexameter. } 








HUNTING THE WREN, 
London ;: June 16, 1684, 

The custom of hunting the wren is still ob- 
served on St. Stephen’s Day in the Isle of Man. 
In Train’s History it is related that the cere- 
mony was founded on a tradition that a fairy of 
uncommon beauty once exercised such influence 
over the male population that she induced 
many to follow her sweet voice until she led 
them into the sea, where they perished. To 
prevent the island being exhausted of its 
defenders a knight-errant laid a plot for the 
destruction of the siren, who only escaped at a 
moment of extreme hazard by assuming the 
form of a wren. In consequence of this, on 
the specific anniversary the islanders devoted 
their energies to the extirpation of the fairy, 
and wrens were pursued, pelted, and fired at 
without mercy. The feathers were preserved 
with religious care, the belief being that they 
had a peculiar charm in preserving their pos- 
sessors from shipwreck. Any fisherman who 
proceeded to sea without such a safeguard 
was considered exceedingly foolhardy. 

At the present time, on the morrow of Christ- 
mas Day, groups of boys proceed from door to 
door carrying a wren suspended in the centre of 
two hoops, which are decorated with evergreens 
and ribbons. The boys pluck the feathers from 
the unfortunate bird and give one to each 
liberally disposed householder, ‘singing mean- 
while a rhyme, of which the burden is— 

‘¢ We hunted the ‘ wran’ for Robbin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wran for Jack of the Can, 
We hunted the wran for Robbin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wran for everyone.”’ 
J. W. Ross Brown. 





Coombe Vicarage, near Woodstock : June 14, 1854. 

The following is the custom in the Isle of 
Man, as given by Waldron (Works, 1731, 
p. 155):— 
‘On the 24th of December, towards evening, all 
the servants iu general have a holiday, they go not 
to bed all night, but ramble about till the bells 
ring in all the churches, which is at twelve o’clock ; 
prayers being over, they go tohunt the wren, and, 
after having found one of these poor birds, they 
kill her, and lay her on a bier with the utmost 
solemnity, bringing her to the a church, and 
burying her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, 
singing dirges over her in the Manks e, 
which they call her knell; after which Christmas 
begins.”’ 
I would mention, as parallels of the Irish ‘‘ wren- 
boys,” the Greek crow-boys (=to English 
kopwucral, those who carried about a crow with 
begging-songs), and the Rhodian swallow-boys 
(xeAiSoncral), who welcomed back the swallow 
in Boédromion (the month comprising the 
second half of September and the first half of 
October). Athenaeus (359-60) gives begging- 
songs sung on these occasions. One may com- 
pare with them the begging singing-boys who 
bore wool wreathed with olive or laurel 
(cipeohyn) at the Pyanepsia and the Thargelia— 
the festivals of which the former gave its name 
to the month comprising the second half of 
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October and the first half of November, whil® 

the latter gave its name to that comprising th® 

second half of May and the first half of June. 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








“THE NEW DANCE OF DEATH.” 
London: June 16, 1884. 
Without wishing to influence those who may 
be dis to accept your critic’s view of this 
novel, it is only fair to state that certain sub- 
jects described as ‘‘racy topics which have 
been pitchforked into the book at hazard” are 
only to be found in your critic’s review, and 
not.in the book he is reviewing. The New 
Dance of Death contains no word about a Church 
and State (sic) Guild, nor is the racy theme of 
Ritualistic parish work even suggested. The 
death, too, of the Earl in ‘the house of ill- 
fame ” is a contribution of your critic’s, and not 
of ours. A. Eemont Hake. 
J. G. LEFEBRE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, June 23,8p.m. Aristotelian: Annual Business 
Meeting. 


8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Seven Years’ Travels 
3 the Region East of Lake Nyassa,” by the Rev. 


son. 
TUESDAY, J 24,8p.m. Anthropol : “The Size 
Tee as a Character of .”’ by Prof. 
t Implements found at Reading,” by 
q a ga “En Onn —— 
wi esia,” r. 8. M. Curl; “ ndu 
Pro hetess,”” by Mr. M. J. Walhouse; “ Palaeo- 
lithic Implements recently found in the ‘North-east 
of London,” exhibited by Mr. J. E. Greenhill. 
WEDNESDAY, June 25,8p.m. Geological : “‘ The Jurassic 
Rocks which underlie London,” by Prof. Judd; 
“Some Fossil Calcisponges from the Well-boring at 
Richmond, Surrey,” by Dr. G. J. Hinde; “the 
Jurassic Foraminifera and Entomostraca from the 
Richmond Well,” by Prof. T. Rupert Jones; * Poly- 
z0a, (Bryozoa, found in the Boring at Richmond, 
Surrey,” by Mr. G. R. Vine; “A New Species of 
Conoceras from the Llanvirn Beds, Abereiddy, Pem- 
brokeshire,” by Mr. T. Roberts; ‘“ Fossil Cyclo- 
stomatous Bryozoa from Australia,” by Mr. A. W. 
Waters; “ Observations on Certain Tertiary Forma- 
tions at the South ag) of the _ 








ical 
Characters of the Whin Sill,” by Mr. 
. J. H. Teall; “A Critical and Descriptive List 
of the Oolitic Madreporaria of the Boulonnais,” by 
Mr. R. F. Tomes; *‘The Structure and Affinities 
of the Family Receptaculitidae,” y Dr. G@. J. 
Hinie; “The Pliocene Mammalian Fauna of the 
Val d@’ Arno,” by Dr. O. J. i Major; ** The 
Geol and Mineralogy of Madagascar,” by Dr. 
G. W. Parker. 
THURSDAY, June 26,5p.m. Zoological: Davis Lecture, 
** Hedgehogs, Moles, and Shrews,” by Prof. Parker. 
8 p.m. Browning: Annual Entertainment; 
Music and Recitations. 
RIDAY, June 27,8pm. Quekett. 





SCIENCE. 
Ranke’s Universal History. Edited by G. W. 

Prothero. Vol. I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 

& Co.) 
Tux veteran author of this remarkable work 
tells us, in his Preface, that it is impossible 
to temain content with even « collection of 
national Histories, for the connexion between 
them is the important thing, and’ it is certain 
to be obscured. Hence he has undertaken this 
colossal task on the basis of national history, 
but with ‘his glance fixed on the universal.” 
Anyone who reads the book will wonder at 
the broad culture of the man and his extra- 
ordinary knowledge. His mind abounds in 
original thoughts and striking combinations. 
But the critic who desires to weigh its per- 
manent value for historical students must 
enquire (1) whether the proportions of the 
schéme are correct; (2) whether its details 
are accurate. On either of these questions 
Ranke’s opinion will probably be held so 


much better than those of his censors that it 





is best to state facts, and leave the reader to 
judge for himself. 

First, then, as to the proportion allowed to 
the most important ancient nations in this 
volume, which embraces ail known epochs 
down to Alexander’s Diadochi. The great 
kingdom and civilisation of Egypt is disposed 
of in twenty-nine pages; the struggles of 
the little cantons of Israel down to Saul’s 
time occupy thirty-two; Tyre and Assur, 
with omission of old Accadian and Baby- 
lonian civilisation, thirty. There is not a 
word about the Hittites, and hardly a word 
about the lLydians. The Medo-Persians 
down to Darius take twenty-seven pages; 
and the rest of the volume, some 320 pages, 
is devoted to Greek political and literary 
history. There is a glance at Carthage and 
Syracuse by way of appendix. Thus the 
petty actions in the Peloponnesian War, and 
in the conquest of Canaan, are made more 
prominent than the national development of 
the Lydians, or of the Indians, who are alto- 
gether left out. 

The author tells us, in opening his chapter 
on Israel, that, ‘‘in endeavouring to picture 
to ourselves the struggle [to obtain Canaan], 
we are embarrassed rather than aided by the 
religious colouring of the narrative.” Yet 
one cannot but think that this very kind of 
early association has brought the Jewish 
nation into its prominence in his book. 
Hence it is that the Old Testament char- 
acters have such a hold on the imagination. 
He thinks (p. 60) that ‘‘the historical books 
sketch with incomparable skill the steps by 
which a people assailed on all sides changes 
its Constitution, renounces the republican form; 
and adopts monarchy.’’ Verily a curious form 
of republicanism! He proceeds: ‘‘ King Saul 
is a great and unapproachab’e presence, a 
character unique in its kind, yet, historically 
considered, quite intelligible. In his struggle 
with Samuel we may see the German Emperor 
confronting the Papacy”! 

If early religious training has thus in- 
fluenced the author’s view of the Israclites, 
so his school training has led him to give vast 
preponderance tothe petty squabblesof Hellenic 
tribes. What difference did it make in the 
world’s history who won at Sphacteria or at 
Delium? In Greek history these things have 
both interest and importance, but in a general 
view of the world’s affairs do they not sink 
into complete insignificance? So great an 
authority on the other side, however, must be 
weighed with respect and attention. 

We must now leave these general features, 
and quote some statements of detail, which 
we cannot but question in the absence of 
any verification by the author. Of course, 
it is very difficult for the editor to know 
how far he should help the reader, and 
he cannot be expected to verify his author’s 
myriad facts; but, when such a term as the 
Bundehesh comes in suddenly, he might have 
taken pity on those unacquainted with the 
canon of the Persian scriptures. Neverthe- 
less, I will take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the sound judgment with which his 
work is done. The original German is not 
before me, so that I can say nothing critical 
about the translation ; but Mr. Prothero’s well- 
known character as a scholar gives us every 
confidence on this point. Still, he might have 
given us the author’s (or his own) verification 





of the following statements:—Having de- 


scribed (p. 9) the Egyptian religion as “a /. 


pantheism embracing the whoic phenomenal 
world, and recurring even in man,” he says 
“that the soul of the pure is united to the 
Deity, and yet seems to retain its indi- 
viduality.”” What sort of pantheism is this ? 


In speech man’s pre-eminence consists (p. 23), 3 


“for he alone, as Locke has remarked, pos- 
sesses an innate faculty of framing an abstract 
idea of species, &c.”” Where did Locke say 
this? Under Darius (p. 112), “ Zarsus rose 
in importance through the great commerce, 
&e. Damascus and Palmyra maintained their 
ancient fame and splendour.” ‘The force 
of the Persians [p. 169] was, indeed, incom- 
parably the larger, but the plains of Marathon 
in which they were drawn up prevented their 
proper deployment, and they saw with 
astonishment the Athenians displaying a front 
as extended as their own.’’ Whence is this 
account of Marathon derived? I may add, in 
passing, that the accounts of Alexander’s 
battles are equally curious. Let any reader 
who has studied Arrian, or a good Greek 
History, judge for himself. Themistocles 
(p- 187) ‘is, perhaps, the first man who 
appears upon the scene of universal history 
as a creature of fiesh and blood.” What 
about Solon or David or even Saul as viewed 
by our author? In Greek history he uses 
the speeches of Thucydides sometimes as if 
actually delivered (p. 234), but elsewhere 
(p. 821) says it must be allowed that in them 
there is a departure from the strict truth, for 
the personal views of the historian are set 
forth as history. He says (p. 235) that 
Plataea fell in 427 B.c. into the hands of the 
Thebans, who surpassed the Athenians in 
atrocity. ‘* But Samos [p. 286], where the 
inhabitants on one occasion threatened to 
persecute a philosopher because he overtarew 
an altar sacred to the universe, was no place 
for Pythagoras.” When did this happen ? 
** Become what thou art, says Pindar | p. 290], 
and nobler counsel has never been given; for, 
indeed, what can a man become but that for 
which his inborn nature intends him.” What 
this means is a puzzle to me. Here is 
the summary of Ranke’s views on Sophocles 
(p. 304): ‘In these plays the narratives are 
especially successful; but the dialogue vies 
with them in argumentative power, while the 
soaring flight of the choric odes is not to be 
excelled.” The following is interesting :— 
‘« Herodotus [ p. 322 | was read aloud in public 
meetings. Thukydides was reserved for more 
private study; but his works had a wide 
circulation in writing.”” What isthe evidence 
for this? So, again (p. 323), ‘‘ Anaxagoras 
attached to himself both Euripides and Thu- 
kydides, ana in their writings, &c., we find 
his ideas reproduced.” ‘It may fairly be 
said [p. 330] that the Socrates of comedy is 
the Protagoras of the Platonic dialogue, for 
Aristophanes represents him as supporting 
that which the Socrates of history did his 
best to overthrow.” Here, again, I am at 
a great loss to understand the thought. 
Again (p. 331), ‘‘the frequent revolutions ex- 
perienced by the republic [of Athens] since 
the death of Pericles had shaken the con- 
fidence,” &c. This wa3in 400 8.c. He tells 


us by the way (p. 409) that ‘‘the idea of | 


avenging the Grecian gods upon the Petsians 
had been conceived by Pericles.” I will cite, 
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from a great number of other such passages I 
had collected, only two on Aristotle. ‘‘ With- 
out slaves, domestic life seemed to him imprac- 
ticable” (p. 345). Surely it was leisure which 
seemed to him to require slavery. In politics, 
he adds, Aristotle’s vision was wider than 
Plato’s. He divides the world into east, west, 
and north, &c., as to populations. Now this 
famous distinction is taken in substance from 
Plato (Rep., pp. 435, 436). 

Supposing that all these curious statements 
are correct, they are so different from what 
we have been taught, and so far removed 
from what we know, that even so great a 
man as Ranke should have given us his 
authorities. No editor could attempt such 
a task. In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. 
Prothero for introducing so important a work 
of so important an author to the English 
public. Readers who are careless of detail 
will find it full of suggestion, and, indeed, of 
instruction. They will also join the editor 
in gratefully acknowledging their obligations 
to the author of the Index, whose careful 
work has made the book a book for reference, 
as well as for reading. J. P. Manarry. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Vergleichende Syntax der Indogermanischen Com- 
paration. By H. Ziemer. (Berlin: Diimm- 
for.) Dr. Ziemer is already known by his 
Junggrammatische Streifziige as a philologist 
of the ‘‘new school.” In the volume before 
us (some 280 pages) he tries to show that the 
idioms of the comparative in all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages go back to the ablative—that, 
for example, the Latin ‘“ melior illo” is the 
original use, and the ablative there is to be 
explained as a separative or true ablative. ‘A 
is better than B” means “ better, starting from 
B.” This view, though ignored by the Gram- 
mars, is not new; it has been maintained nota- 
bly by Prof. Wélfflin, whom Dr. Ziemer in some 
places follows closely ; but we do not know that 
it has ever been worked out so fully. The sur- 
vey includes not only the older languages, but 
also, as was to be expected from a Junggram- 
matiker, Romance and Teutonic. Such histori- 
cal treatment is of course indispensable, but 
we doubt if it strengthens the main position of 
the book; successive generations may analyse 
idioms differently for themselves. Nor do we see 
the connexion between the form “ A is better, 
starting from B,” and the form “A is good, 
not B,” which Dr. Ziemer tries to show to be 
the original of all comparative idioms—he here 
extends his survey to Semitic and Turanian— 
and with which he joins Thucydides’ paadov 4 od, 
Many points of minor interest—e.y., the deriva- 
tion of #—are discussed in different parts of 
the book. The Preface raises a more general 
question—that of the adoption in schools of the 
results of the newer Grammar. Dr. Ziemer 
laid stress on this in his Stre/fzéige, and it cannot 
be long before his wishes will be accomplished. 
So far as we know, the experiment has not had 
fair trial. Grammars like Hintner’s are scarcely 
fair specimens of what Germany can do; while 
the recent attack in the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
on the present French system was written by a 
conservative born and bred, and scarcely touches 
the present question. In England we are apt 
to shelve the problem with the remark, ‘‘ We 
must teach something definite,” quite forget- 
ting that in many points Curtius’ views are at 
least as uncertain as all that has followed. Mr. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar has shown that the 
‘‘new views ”’ are not hopelessly unfit for use 
in teaching, and it may be that the present op- 
position to them is due to second-hand ignor- 





ance rather than to the practical sense of the 
teacher. 

Internationale Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Sprach- 
wissenschaft. I, (Triibner.) We have here 
another periodical—or something more than a 
periodical—for the science of language. It is 
intended to deal, not with any special province 
of philology (such are already provided with 
journals), but with the more general questions 
which concern the whole science ; and it aims at 
gathering together the contributions to those 
questions which are now being made in many 
countries and from many points of view. The 
contents of the first number show how this 
general idea is to be worked out. After a Pre- 
face and two letters—interesting, but unimport- 
ant—by W. von Humboldt, follows a character- 
istic ‘‘ Introduction into the General Science of 
Language,” by the veteran A. F. Pott. The 
editor, Dr. F. Techmer, contributes a treatise on 
his own subject, the acoustic and physiological 
analysis of speech, carefully worked out and 
copiously illustrated. Of the other articles, 
which are shorter, we may mention Col. 
Mallery’s paper on Sign-language, a note by 
Prof. Max Miiller identifying Zephyros and 
G@ahusha, and an interesting, though neces- 
sarily rather hypothetical, account, by Prof. 
Sayce, of the person-endings of the Indo-Euro- 
pean verb. 4 the concluding paper Dr. K. 
Brugman shows that, with the exception of 
Keltic and Latin, individual relationships be- 
tween particular Indo-European languages are 
more than doubtful. <A feature of the journal 
is that each contributor writes in his own lan- 
guage. The printing, paper, and illustrations 
are superior to those common in scientific papers; 
and, so long as the contents correspond to the 
form, the journal will be a real addition to lin- 
guistic literature. 


Acta Seminarii Erlangensis, III. (Erlan- 
gen: Deichert.) We need say little more of 
this volume than that it contains as good work 
as its predecessors. Of ten articles, three 
concern Cicero, the subjects being the MSS. 
of the de Oratore and the de Officiis and “‘ Par- 
entheses in Cicero.” Bauer discusses Hey- 
nacher’s theory that Silius Italicus embodies 
a version of the Punic wars older than, and in- 
dependent of, Livy’s; he shows fairly, if not 
quite conclusively, that Silius embellished Livy. 
A long paper by J. Haussleiter, on the two 
Latin versions of the ‘“‘ Shepherd of Hermas ” 
is of interest to the lexicographer as well as to 
the theologian. F. HAVERFIELD. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue London Mathematical Society has 
awarded its first De Morgan memorial medal 
to Prof. Cayley for his contributions to the 
modern higher algebra and other branches of 
mathematics. The presentation will take place 
at the annual meeting of the society in November 
next. 

Mr. J. H. TEAL has reprinted from the 
Geological Society’s Journal his excellent paper 
on ‘‘Some North of England Dykes.” Instead 
of describing these rocks in the sketchy way 
which generally satisfies English geologists, 
Mr. Teall aims rather at the exhaustive method 
followed in Germany. Each rock is system- 
atically described according to the modern lights 
of petrology, and much attention naturally 
paid to its microscopic characters. The paper 
is illustrated with several figures showing the 
minute structure of these dyke-forming rocks. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
THE British Museum has received a rubbing 
from a new Hittite inscription. In their gen- 
eral characteristics the hieroglyphs correspond 


with those on the monuments obtained from 
Jerablus, the reputed site of the ancient Car- 
= but, in this case, they are incised in 
outline. 


THE subject chosen for the triennial Max 
Miller Prize, io by the University of Strass- 
burg, is: ‘‘ Collection of all poetical fragments 
(Mantras or Githis) found in the secondary 
Vedic literature (Brahmanas and Sitras), and 
not contained in the Samhitis of the Rig-Veda, 
Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and Atharva-Veda.” 


Pror. VIETOR, of Marburg, whose Elemente 
der Phonetik und Orthoepie des deutschen, eng- 
lischen und franzdsischen will appear very 
shortly, has also in the press a little book on 
spoken German entitled (ferman Pronunciation 
in Practice and Theory. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CamBripGE Purtotocicat Sociery.—( Thursday, 
May 29.) 


Pror. Sxezat, President, in the Chair.—The Presi- 
dent read a paper on ‘‘ The Scottish Words Soane 
and Fade,’ of which the following is an abstract :— 
In a book entitled The Blame of Kirkburiall, written 
by W. Birnie of Lanark, and first printed at 
Edinburgh in 1606, occur the following passages: 
“* Now edification is but a borrowed =i for our 
buildings are spiritual. For as Salomons man 

thousand artificers were exercised about the build- 
ing of the materiall temple: so must we be occu- 
pyed in making vp the spirituall, and in squairing 
our-selves as the Lords lyuely stones: that being 
founded on all sides, we may soane aright in the 
Lords islare-work [ashlar-work], the which is our 
edification’ (chap. xv.). Cf. Eph. ii. 21. ‘‘ For 
euen as in a sea-faring flot fleet, the foremest by 
saile doth fuir [go] before with lantern and flag, 
as fade whom the rest should follow,” &c. The 
word soane is unique, and otherwise unknown. 
But it would result at once from an Anglo-Saxon 
form sdgnan, by the usual phonetic changes. This 
word does not occur in Anglo-Saxon, but it is 
precisely the Danish segne, to subside, to settle 
down; for the Danish long e answers to the 
Anglo-Saxon ¢ and the Modern-English long o. 
This sense is precisely the one required. From the 
same root we have Anglo-Saxon Séghdm, now spelt 
Soham, the name of a village in Cambridgeshire, 
the sense being ‘‘ low-lying village.’”” The word 
fade is still known in Ayrshire; it is there pro- 
nounced fad, and has the sense of ‘‘ leader.” e 
etymology is clear by comparing it with the Gothic 
faths (also fads), a leader, chief, and with the 
Sanskrit pati, a lord, a master. Hence also the 
Anglo-Saxon verb fadian, to arrange, dispose 
(originally to act as leader), with the later fre- 
quentative form faddle, to be always arranging, to 
be fussy. From the latter we have the Tudor- 
English reduplicated word jiddle-faddle, to trifle, 
also used as a substantive, with the sense of 
‘‘nonsense.”” In Johnson’s time this was often 
shortened to fid-fad; and at present we have only 
the still shorter word fad, with the sense of 
‘“‘whim.”—Prof. Postgate thought that with 
reference to the word fade some further explana- 
tion of the sound change pdti- fade was desirable, 
as the accent should have kept the correspondence 
regular, as in bhratri, brother.—Prof. Skeat replied 
that he believed that there were other irregularities 
of the same kind, but said he would re-investigate 
that ag na Postgate gave an account of 
what had been done in the matter of the reform 
of Latin pronunciation. Circulars requesting 
support in the matter of the reform, and informa- 
tion both as to the changes desirable and prac- 
ticable and the best mode of introducing them, had 
been sent to the leading professors, teachers, and 
scholars in Latin throughout the United Kingdom, 
and much valuable information had been com- 
municated and support promised. He had collected 
and arranged this information, and proposed to put 
it in a form immediately available for the purposes 
of the committee appointed to consider the subject. 
It had been suggested to him that he should draw 
up a précis of the information contained in the 
ancient authorities on the subject; and he was 
only waiting for the appearance of a German work 
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which was at present in the press to carry out the 
suggestion. He had also communicated with 
Prof, Nettleship with a view of getting Oxford to 
stir in the matter, but no step had been taken by 
the teachers there as yet. He expressed an 
opinion that it was not desirable to attempt to intro- 
ducethe change until amore or less definitive scheme 
had been discussed and approved of.—After some 
discussion, in which the view was generally ex- 
pressed that it would be better for Cambridge to 
move independently in the matter, it was resolved 
that Prof. Postgate be requested to prepare a 
scheme to be submitted to the society at the 
earliest possible date——Mr. Whitelaw communi- 
cated a paper on? od. He criticised the explana- 
tion that ob fadiov juiy Civ wh od wovodcr is the 
negative of pqdiov juiv Civ ph wovoin, ‘if we do 
not work” (Prof. Jebb’s Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 
. 293). The use, however, is not hypothetical, 
ut concessive, or even simply modal, and the uh 
is due to the infinitive. If the indicative or 
optative is used, the negative is od fadiws (apuev (or 
dy (Gpuev) ob rovoivres. Of the passages quoted for 
wh od Cc. .in Herod. 6. 9, 6. 106 (add Herod. 
2. 110, Dem. F. L. 379, Isocr. Laus Hel. p. 217 c), 
the verb is in the infinitive. In Herod. 6. 106, 
eivdrp Bt ob eerdvoecOa Epacay wh od wAhpeos édvros 
Tov KUKAov, we can hardly suppose that the Lace- 
daemonians said, ‘‘ We will not go out to-day if, as 
is the case, the moon is not .’ In four pass- 
s there is no infinitive. The hypothetical ex- 
planation suits Oecd. R. 13, Plato Lysis 212 v. It 
can also be stretched so as to include Oecd. C. 360 
by supposing, as Prof. Jebb does, a suppressed 
protasis ‘‘ you have not come empty-handed” (and 
you would not have come) ‘‘if you were not bring- 
ing.” But it cannot in any way be made to agree 
with Oed. R. 221. Mr. Whitelaw then argued that 
the “‘ hypothetical’? explanation of uy ob was in 
itself admissible. But if the uw) was not hypo- 
thetical, what was it? He believed it was con- 
secutive. With a view to this he examined the 
normal idiom itself—viz., uh od c. inf. He con- 
sidered this under three neads: (a) after negatived 
verbs or phrases expressing or implying hindering, 
refraining, &c.—e.g. Oed. R. 283, 1065, &c. ‘‘ He 
hindered me from speaking” is éxdAvoev eut ph 
eimeiy—i.e., ‘‘He hindered me so that I did not 
.” ob éxddvoey Ene wh od« eimeiy is “He 


‘did not hinder me so that I did not refrain from 


speaking ’’—1.¢., ‘‘ I spoke.’ (n) Aftera negatived 
verb or a phrase expressing denying, forbidding, Xc. 
“T deny I did it” is dpvodpa ph dpaca—i.e., I 
plead against accusation, not having doneit.’’ ‘‘I 
do not deny having done it’? is ob« dpvotpar wr 
ov Spaca. ‘*I make no denial or I make con- 
fession to the not not-doing of it, i.e., to the not 
refraining from doing it, t.c., to the doing it.” 
(c) With consecutive infinitive, where the meaning 
is not as in a, that a thing happens (or may 
happen) because nothing prevents its happening; but 
that a thing must happen (or ought to happen) 
because something prevents or forbids its not happen- 
ing—e.g., aBbvardy éort uh od TovTo yevéoOu. Some- 
times the consecutive infinitive with double nega- 
tive would have been more simply represented by 
per infinitive with uj—e.g., Plato Gorg. 509 a. 

after words like aicxpdy, dvénrov, moAAh void 
ort, dewdy éorw, Herod. 1.187. To pass on to uh od, 
c. part. we take first (a) those (five in number) in 
which the pu} od is attached to an infinitive. The 
construction is consecutive in Herod. 6. 9—xarap- 
péinray un... ov thy Mianroy ofol 1° Ewor eterciv 
Mh obk édvres vavxpdropes, ‘They feared that they 
would not be able to take M., not without being’’ 
(or ‘‘not whilst they were not’’) “superior at 
sea,’’ uh belonging to éeAciv, which is understood 
or repeated with the phrase wi) oix édvres vavxpd- 
topes (Herod. 6. 106, Isocr. Hel. p. 217 c, § 52), 
also after a word denoting ‘‘ impossibility ’? (Dem. 
F. L. 379), where the word used is “ difficult’’ 
(Herod. 2. 110), after od dfxav. But the con- 
struction is also found (8) where zo infinitive pre- 
cedes (four cases): Oed. Col. 360, Hines yap od Kevh 
Y€, ToT’ eyw Kadr@s oda uh odx) Seiy’ euol pépoved 
tt; Oed. R. 221, od yap dy udepav txvevov aitd uh 
obk txwv tT: ciuBodrov; Plato, Lysis, 212 v, ode kpa 
ort pirov rH girodvts oddty wh odK avTipidodY; 
Oed. R. 13, BvaddAynros yap by etyv Toidvde uh od 
karouKteipwy €spav. These instances Mr. Whitelaw 
explained as due to the attraction of the con- 
secutive infinitive uh ob pépev, “so as not not-to- 





bring,’’ into the participle agreeing with the sub- 
ject of the sentence. He compared Thuc. 6. 1, 
(SixeAia) tocavtn otca ev elxoot oradlwy pddiora 
pérpy dielpyerar 7d wh Hreipos oc; 4. 63. 1, did Td 
H5n poBepois wrapdvtas *AOnvalovs; 5. 72.2; and 
explained Oed. R. 289, ada 5t wh apd Oavudlera, 
as due to a similar attraction. ‘The participle in 
such cases expresses the impossibility of the action 
not occurring as though it were an attribute of the 
subject. Thus, in Qed. R. 13, instead of ‘it 
would be too cruel so that I could not refrain from 
pitying,’’ we have ‘‘I should be too cruel—I who 
could not refrain from pitying.” 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Tuesday, June 10.) 


Pror. Fiower, President, in the Chair.—A paper 
was read on ‘‘ The Deme and the Horde’”’ by Mr. 
A. W. Howitt and the Rev. Lorimer Fison, in 
which the authors traced a close resemblance 
between the social structure of the Attic tribes 
and that of the Australian aborigines. The word 
‘* Horde” is used to indicate a certain geographical 
section of an Australian community which —— 
certain definite hunting-grounds. Its members 
are of different totems—in fact, all the totems of 
the community may be represented in any given 
Horde. Descent being through the mother as the 
general rule, the child is of its mother’s totem, 
not of its father’s, but it belongs to the Horde in 
which it was born. So, too, the children of 
aliens are admitted into the exclusive organisation 
by virtue of a right derived from their mothers. 
In Attica there were also two great organisations— 
one based originally on locality, and another whose 
sole qualification was that of birth—the Demotic 
and the Phratriac. Both included the free-born 
citizens, and therefore coincided in the aggregate ; 
but no Deme coincided with a Phratria, or with 
any subdivision of a Phratria. The naturalised 
alien was enrolled in one of the Demes, but there 
could be no admission for him into a Phratria; if, 
however, he married a free-born woman, his 
children by her were not excluded—they were 
enrolled in her father’s Phratria, the relationship 
between a child and its maternal grandfather 
being looked upon as a very near tie of blood. 
Thus, making all necessary allowance for the dif- 
ference of culture in the two people, it appears 
that the Phratriac is analogous to the social 
organisation in Australia, while the Demotic 
divisions correspond to the Australian Hordes.— 
A paper by the Rev. C. A. Gollmer on ‘“ African 
Symbolic Language’? was read, in which the 
author described the method in which the natives 
of the Yoruba country send messages to one 
another and communicate their wishes by a variety 
of tangible objects, such as shells, feathers, pepper, 
stones, coal, sticks, &c. 
EpinuurcuH Matuematicat Society.—(Friday, 
June 13.) 

A. J. G. Barctay, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. William Peddie gave an account, illustrated 
with models, of how physical properties may be 
represented graphically; and Mr. David Traill 
read a paper on ‘‘Geometry from First Prin- 
ciples.” 


New Suaxsrere Societry.—(Friday, June 13.) 


F. J. Furntvaui, Esa., Director, in the Chair.— 
The Rev. W. A Harrison read the letters (alluded 
to in the Acavemy of June 7) from the Karl and 
Countess of Pembroke, and the Earl of Oxford, 
proving that, while William Herbert was only 
seventeen, arrangements were being made for his 
marriage to Bridget, granddaughter of Lord 
Burghley. With regard to the Sonnets this 
correspondence was very important, settling the 
debated question as to the probability of sonnets 
1 to 17 being addressed to a youth of eighteen.— 
Mr. ‘Thomas Tyler then read his second paper on 
‘*Shakspere’s Sonnets.’? With reference to the 
dark lady of sonnets 127 to 152 Mr. Tyler held 
that there was at least a probability of her being 
identical with Mrs. Fytton, maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth. There was a marvellous corre- 
spondence between the character of Mrs. Fytton 
and that of the dark lady, who was apparently of 
higher social grade, as shown, perhaps, by her 
skill in touching the virginal, as well as by other 
indications. The dark lady had, indeed, been 





regarded as the original from which Shakspere 
drew his portrait of Cleopatra. It was favourable 
to the identification that at the time when the 
Sonnets were written Mrs. Fytton would be about 
thirty. It appeared, moreover, from 144, 1. 12, 
“IT guess one angel in another’s hell,” that 
the dark lady did not live with Shakspere. This, 
too, was favourable. There was not improbably, 
in 151, ll. 9, 10, an allusion to the name Fytton as 
equivalent to ‘‘fit one.’’ The probability of such 
an allusion was shown by a contemporary monu- 
mental inscription which contained the line 
‘* Fittons to weare the heavenly diadem.’’ The 
—— in the way resulted from the fact that 
the dark lady was evidently a married woman, 
unfaithful to her husband (152, 1. 3). There was, 
indeed, evidence that Mrs. Fytton had two hus- 
bands. And in the British Museum there was a 
letter to Lord Burghley from Mrs. Fytton’s mother 
with respect to the marriage of her son to a lady 
who, as there were grounds for thinking, was 
related to Mrs. Fytton’s first husband. Sir 
Edward Fytten was extremely displeased at his 
son’s marriage. From this it was conjectured that 
Mrs. Fytton had been previously married at an 
early age; that the marriage had turned out 
badly, and that she was separated from her 
husband. Previous to obtaining employment at 
Court she had assumed anew her maiden name. 
This hypothesis required confirmation, but the 
grounds of the identification were so strong that 
decisive evidence would be required in order to 
its disproof. As to the rival poet of 86, &c., 
Mr. Tyler, after alluding to an extravagant 
theory propounded in the current number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, maintained that George 
Chapman was certainly intended. The evidence 
adduced by Prof. Minto was entirely conclusive. 
Before treating of Shakspere’s philosophy and 
religion, Mr. Tyler adverted to the abundant 
evidence presented by the Sonnets to show that 
Shakspere expected that his works would be read 
throughout all time. It was with a literary 
immortality that even sonnet 146 was concerned :— 
“*Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth,’’ &c. 
The critical cruz at the beginning of the 
second line might be solved by supplying ‘‘ Why 
feed’st’’—‘‘([Why feed’st] these rebel powers 
that thee array?’’ With respect to Shakspere’s 

hilosophic opinions great caution was required. 
There were grounds for thinking that Shakspere 
entertained an opinion corresponding to that of his 
contemporary Bruno concerning an all-pervading 
world-soul. Sonnet 107 speaks of ‘‘ the prophetic 
soul of the wide world.’’ The Sonnets also, in 59 
and 123, gave clear evidence of the doctrine of 
the cycles; that all things perpetually recur, and 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.’’ 
Whence Shakspere derived this doctrine, which 
was characteristic of the Pythagoreans and Stoics, 
was doubtful. It was contained in the first aud 
third chapters of Ecclesiastes; but there was no 
evidence that Shakspere had ever closely studied 
that book. Of the doctrine of necessity, implied 
in the doctrine of the cycles, there was no clear 
evidence in the Sonnets, but it appeared in the 
plays, especially in the remarkable passage of 
**2 Henry IV.,”’ act IIL., sc. i., ending 

‘* Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities.’’ 


With regard to Shakspere’s religious faith, Mr. 
Tyler assented to the opinion expressed by Dean 
Plumptre, that Shakspere’s ethics were no more 
Christian, in any real sense of the word, than 
those of Sophocles or Goethe.—In the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. 
Furnivall, Miss Grace Latham, the Kev. W. A. 
Harrison, Mr. Round, Mr. G. B. Shaw, the Rev. 
P. A. Lyons, Mr. A. H. Grant, the Rev. H. M. 
Mackenzie, and others took part. Mr. Furnivall 
was disposed to call in question Mr. Tyler's in- 
terpretation of sonnet 146, and he suggested that 
there might possibly be an allusion to Mrs. 
Fytton’s name in the word “fitted’’ of sonnet 
119, 1. 7.—This meeting concluded the session. 
Mr. Turnivall announced promises of papers for 
next autumn and winter. 

Fouk-Lors Socirery.—(Annual Meeting, Saturday, 

June 14.) 

Eant Beavucuamr, President, in the Chair.—The 
annual Report stated that the Folk-Tale Committee 
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continue to receive most active assistance in the 
work of tabulation from Messrs. W. J. Crombie, 
G. L. Aperson, E. Sydney Hartland, and others. 
Some of these tabulations have been selected for 
printing in the Folk-Lore Journal. As a result of 
this experiment, the work of printing appeared to 
the committee so important to the success of their 
labours that their recommendation to the council 
to utilise the journal for this purpose was at once 
adopted. It is therefore hoped that in the future 
a greater amount of space may be obtained for 
printing these tabulations of folk-tales. In the 
meantime, new workers are urgently needed to aid 
those already in the field, and thus help to bring 
the results of the committee’s plan more quickly 
before students of this important branch of folk- 
lore. The committee cannot begin to classify 
and arrange until, at all events, all the principal 
collections of folk-tales are completely tabulated. 
The Bishop of St. John’s, Kaffraria (Dr. Henry 
Callaway), has presented to the society about 
eighty copies of his valuable Zulu Nursery Litera- 
ture and about five hundred copies of his Religious 
System of the Amazulu. This most generous and 
acceptable gift will enable the council to send a 
copy of the latter work to each member of the 
society ; and, with reference to the Zulu Nursery 
Literature, the council propose to offer it for sale 
to members of the society at half a guinea, any 
copies that may remain being offered to the general 
public at one guinea net. The work selected for 
the 1884 issue, in addition to the Folk- Lore Journal, 
is a collection of Magyar folk-tales by the Rev 
W. H. Jones and Mr. Lewis Kropf. It fre- 
quently occurs that reference is made to folk-lore 
in the reports of her Majesty’s diplomatic and 
consular agents abroad, and it has occurred to the 
council that a representation u.ight be made to 
the Government to urge upon it the ad- 
visability of asking its agents to notice matters 
likely to be of interest. If this can be done, 
the council will formulate a code of questions 
which might be sent for the guidance of those who 
would be called upon to report. The work of the 
society for the past year, though not so extensive 
as could have been wished, is, in the opinion of 
the council, satisfactory. During the last year a 
great deal of encouragement has been given to the 
study of folk-lore in foreign countries. In Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and France, either through the 
establishment of a folk-lore society or the publi- 
cation of a journal specially devoted to the study, 
the movement begun by this society has been 
extended. A proposal has also been made to 
establish a folk-lore society in the United States; 
and in India the publication of Capt. Temple's 
Panjab Notes and Queries promises to be as useful to 
Hindu folk-lore as our own Notes and Queries has 
been in the past to English. Of private collectors 
it may be useful to note that Capt. Conder has 
obtained a great quantity of Arab folk-lore; Sir 
Arthur Sele has brought from Fiji some im- 
portant materials; Mr. Karl Krohn is now 
travelling in the Baltic provinces of Russia col- 
lecting Esthonian and Lettish folk-lore; and the 
Royal Colonial Institute of the Hague has resolved 
to request replies to a code of questions on 
proverbs addressed to all the Dutch colonies. In 
conclusion, the Council observes that it be- 
hoves every member interested in the study, and 
anxious to preserve the position which the society 
has held up to the present time, to exert himself 
to the utmost to secure additional members. 
There is plenty of work to do, and it must be done 
quickly. 
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David Scott, R.S.A., and his Works. By 
J. M. Gray. (Blackwood.) 


‘Tr takes a long time to know how to live 
and work.” So said David Scott shortly 
before his death, at a moment when 
there seemed just some faint possibility that 
he was not, after all, to die with so many 
aims still unaccomplished. He had lived 





and worked with an ardour and fixedness. of 
purpose foreign to days when income and 
position were already aims only too suffi- 
ciently dominant to dwarf such petty things 
as high ideals; but one of the last facts of 
life he realised was that in his past there 
was overmuch of the bitterness of vain effort, 
that now, when it was too late, there had 
come to him full recognition of the truth 
that to know how to live and work is know- 
ledge which, when it comes at all, generally 
comes when it can be of no avail. Little as 
his life’s accomplishment must have seemed 
to David Scott, it is certain that he neither 
lived nor worked in vain. 

It has been known for some time past that 
Mr. J. M. Gray, the newly appointed curator 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, and 
the author of a most interesting study of the 
art-work of the late George Manson, was 
engaged on the present volume; and the long 
delay in its appearance is due only to the 
innumerable difficulties attendant on the 
satisfactory reproduction of so many designs 
and pictures. To such as are unfamiliar 
with the now rare memoir of David Scott by 
his brother, Mr. William Bell Scott, the well- 
known painter, poet, and art-writer, this 
monograph by Mr. Gray will have all the 
charm of novelty ; while to those who possess 
or know the older chronicle, it will appear 
as a valuable and delightful supplement. 
But even one already acquainted with the 
salient features of the life of David Scott, and 
with the major portion of his work, cannot 
fail to be interested in a record narrated in so 
pleasant a style and with such evident earnest- 
ness. Mr. Gray’s enthusiasm for his subject 
never leads him into extravagance either of 
judgment or description. He writes in the 
full conviction that ‘‘the time has surely 
come when, if Scott’s works were only 
more widely known, they would command 
recognition and win praise”—a conviction 
doubtless shared by many, and which will 
surely be endorsed by those who in this 
volume make their first acquaintance with 
the life of the man, and with his work as 
represented by some admirable reproductions. 
In addition to thorough knowledge of his 
subject, Mr. Gray is fortunate in having that 
genuine catholicity of taste without which 
there can be no true art-criticism; but of 
especial value to him, in the present instance, 
has been his acquaintance with the designs 
of Blake and Rossetti among the dead, of 
Mr. Burne-Jones, Mr. Frederick Sandys, and 
others among the living—designs which have 
all been produced in more or less the same 
spirit as that which animated the imaginative 
artist who, at the early age of twenty-five, 
executed the ‘‘ Monograms of Man.” 

David Scott was born at Edinburgh in 
1806, coming, as his latest biographer says, 
of a family that could count their descent 
back for several generations through ancestors 
of a stout burgher sort. His father was an 
engraver of considerable repute in his day, 
and it was to the same profession the young 
artist was dedicated, by parental authority 
more than by voluntary act. To the circum- 
stances of his early life in the now dingy 
quarter of St. Leonards the peculiar genius 
of David Scott evidently owed a great deal, 
but whether he did not gain therefrom almost 
as much harm as good is open to question. 





What he lacked most of all, as an artist, was 
a keen sense of beauty as beauty, and there 
can hardly be a doubt that if his early years 
had brought him more of the loveliness of 
life he would have gained much artistically, 
even, perhaps, to the extent of a comparative 
mastery overform. But the old house, “‘ with 
strange winding passages in it leading to dis- 
used lumber-rooms,” was not a cheerful abode 
for a strongly imaginative child—not, indeed, 
because of its old wainscoted chambers and 
dark narrow corridors, but because of the 
spiritual atmosphere which weighed down all 
joyousness, emanating from that sombre 
Presbyterianism which still lurks in that 
country where its hold became firmest. 
“ About the home itself,” says Mr. Gray, 


‘there always hung something of gloom and 
sadness. The father was of grave tempera- 
ment, deeply and sombrely religious, suffering, 
too, from feeble an d broken health. Four sons, 
all of them older than David, had been removed 
by death ; and t he mother, her thoughts brood- 
ing upon those who were gone, would often 
= the living children by the names of the 


Such an atmosphere naturally affected deeply 
a lad of David’s temperament. As a youth 
his mind was greatly occupied with theo- 
logical questions; ‘‘ providence, fore-know- 
ledge, will, and fate’ afforded him endless 
themes for discussion ; and his early literary 
efforts took the shape of ‘‘ Odes on Death.” 
The lives of most artists are specially devoid 
of incident ; they work, they marry, they fail, 
or they approximately succeed, and their day 
comes quietly to them at last as to the great 
majority of their fellow-men. Now and again 
something of romance attaches itself to the 
name of some painter, as, for instance, in the 
circumstance of the untimely death of Henr: 
Regnault in one of the last sorties from Paris 
in 1871; but, as a rule, even this is absent, 
and the biographer has to chronicle little that 
would be of interest if deprived of the attrac- 
tion of his subject’s personality. The life of 
David Scott was no exception to the general 
rule. By the time he was twenty he had 
discarded that profession of engraving for 
which his ardently imaginative bent of mind 
little suited him; but, though he at once 
settled down as an original artist, two years 
elapsed before he exhibited his first picture, 
‘“‘The Hopes of Early Genius dispelled by 
Death.” What the young painter accom- 
plished previous to his visit to Italy com- 
prises some of his most characteristic work. 
In addition to such pictures as ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve singing their Morning Hymn,” “ Nim- 
rod,”’ ‘* The Dead Sarpedon borne by Death 
and Sleep,” and ‘“‘ The Death of Sappho,”’ he, 
in 1831, produced his striking ‘‘ Monograms 
of Man,” a series of six etched designs, ex- 
hibiting remarkable thought and artistic grasp 
for one so young. It was in Rome that the 
full import of his own half-guessed-at function 
came home to him. More than by any other 
master he was influenced by Michael Angelo 
—an influence that is very perceptible through- 
out all his subsequent work. Yet he made 
but one direct copy of a single work by the 
painter of ‘The Last Judgment;” indeed, 
his copy. of Michael Angelo’s ‘ Delphic 
Sibyl” is the only thing of the kind he seems 
to have done. At Rome, however, he painted 
some characteristic and powerful works, the 
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best known of which is his ‘Discord; or, 
the Household Gods destroyed ;” and there 
also he wrote much, having pondered long 
and frequeatly over problems arising in the 
course of his own experience. From among 
his generalisations the following may be 
quoted :—‘“ Avi is produced in abeyance [ sic | 
to intellect by Michael Angelo, to morals by 
Raphael, and to impressions of sense by 
Titian.” 

The remainder of the artist’s comparatively 
short life—his return to Scotland, his bitter 
disappointments, his consistent adherence to 
what he considered his special mission, and, 
lastly, his swift decline and death—is nar- 
rated by Mr. Gray with real sympathy in a 
few graphic pages. 

Mr. Gray’s judgment on the works of 
Scott is invariably well considered ; and, if it 
is not easy to agree with him in his high 
estimate of the famous ‘ Discord,” his eulogy 
of ‘‘ The Traitor’s Gate” is not likely to be 
gainsaid. Of the twenty-six reproductions 
none is wholly unsatisfactory, and the greater 
number are admirable. The printing in 
colours of ‘‘ Man and his Conscience” is very 
successful—a design, it may be remembered, 
which was most poetically described by the 
late Oliver Madox Brown in one of his stories, 
and which shows a man flecing along the 
desolate marge of a wild gray sea—the sea of 
mortal life—while ever behind him races his 
relentless twin-self, his conscience. The 
small plate of ‘‘ Adam and Eve”’ is delightful, 
and shows Scott in his most delicate and 
refined mood ; ‘‘ Nimrod, the Mighty Hunter,”’ 
who has chased a deer to the summit of some 
mountain-peak, and there pierced it with his 
great javelin just as the rosy light of dawn 
breaks in the east, is an autotype reproduction 
of the oil painting ; and the six ‘‘ Monograms 
of Man” are direct impressions from the 
original plates. Among the most pleasing of 
the other illustrations are the two from the 
“Ancient Mariner” series, ‘Ariel and 
Caliban,” ‘‘ Vasco di Gama rounding the 
Cape,” the ‘Angels crying, Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” the ‘‘ Procession of Unknown Powers,” 
and “The Footprint of the Omnipotent.” 
To obtain some clear idea of the power and 
originality of Scott’s more imaginative designs 
it is almost necessary to turn to these repro- 
ductions, for the originals are rare and seldom 
to be found in one collection; and to no 
pleasanter guide or biographer than Mr. Gray 
could any reader or student entrust himself. 

As a rule, as Mr. Ruskin has remarked, 
monochrome seems to be the especially appro- 
priate vehicle of that art “‘ which is mainly 
that of imagination and thought rather than 
of mere sensation ;” but, while this general 
rule would apply to most of the compositions 
of David Scott, it would not do so invariably. 
P 2 Gray’s words will best describe an excep- 
ion :-— 


‘It is interesting to compare the ‘ Sarpedon’ of 
Scott with Mr. W. B. Richmond’s rendering of 
the same subject exhibited in the Grosvenor 
Gallery of 1879. In the English artist’s great 
canvas of the monochrome we have academic 
skill and finish, and an impressive sense of 
amplitude in the moonlit space of sky and sea, 
against which is seen the downward sweep of 
the spirits that bear the dead hero. In Scott’s 
Eat the grim presences loom out from the 

of a night swept clear of moon and 
stars, a darkness dense, and that could be felt; 





et the work is full of colour—in the pallor of 

eath, the rosy flesh-tints of Sleep, and the 
dark crimson poppies of his chaplet. Thereis a 
weird and tragic power in this conception of the 
three figures, their limbs twining and involved, 
their bodies pressed each to each, as though 
Sleep and Death, and the man they carry, had 
become indeed one flesh.” 


Mr. Gray has very considerable faculty for 

terse and vivid description, an invaluable 
quality in an art-critic, who can convey so 
much more to a reader’s mind by acute sug- 
gestion than by many almost inevitably con- 
fusing details of fact. The following is an 
example :— 
‘The ‘Sappho and Anacreon,’ a piece of strong 
masculine colour, is a scene of feast and revelry, 
a triumph of the glowing things of sense. The 
white-skinned poetess, clasped by the brown 
vine-crowned Anacreon, holds aloft her lyre. 
The scene isa pavilion, richly hung with crimson 
curtains, and open overhead to the blue. On 
the floor are strewed shed roses and other 
blossoms, an emptied wine-goblet, and a flute 
untouched of finger. And, if we ask, ‘ What 
of the end?’ there seems some hint of solemn 
warning in the beautiful grave face of the Cupid 
to the left, and in the long upright line of sky 
that is seen beside him growing keen and pale 
towards evening, and pierced by the dark finger 
of a single poplar.” 

Scott has been called the ‘‘ Scottish Blake;” 
but, despite a strong affinity between the 
genius of the two men, there is no doubt 
that the English visionary and the Scottish 
dreamer differed widely on one point. The 
difference lay in temperament: David Scott 
had more of weakness, more of mere baseless 
dissatisfaction, more of the elements of moral 
and artistic shipwreck, than the serene and 
joyful singer of the Songs of Innocence. In 
the words of Mr. Gray, “‘there was want- 
ing to him that calmnes: and perfect faith 
which gave such a gladness and beauty to the 
life of Blake.” 

Whether Scott was so much a colourist as 
Mr. Gray would have us believe is open to 
doubt; as to his slight grasp of form there 
can be no question. After all, the artist of 
the ‘‘ Monograms of Man” will be remem- 
bered chiefly because of his individuality, 
because he stands alone, because his most 
characteristic designs are as unique as those 
of the English poet-artist he at times so 
closely resembles, or as the ‘‘ Melancholia ” of 
Diirer. In the highest art, as in the truest 
poetry, form is not everything, nay, more, 
it is wholly secondary to emotion, whether 
the passion of the heart or the intellect, 
wholly subservient to intensity. Nothing in 
art or poetry will live by form alone; in per- 
fect emotion only is there saving grace. 

Wrt1tam Sarr. 








THE EXHIBITION AT THE BURLINGTON 
CLUB. 


THE present exhibition of drawings of archi- 
tectural subjects is of much interest and variety. 
It is, indeed, too varied for specialists ; but, as 
explained in the Preface to the Catalogue, it is 
partly experimental, and the committee was 
prevented by circumstances from limiting it to 
any very special class. Its diversity has, how- 
ever, the benefit of making it agreeable to a 
large number, and both the architect and the 
amateur will find in it plenty to study and ad- 
mire. The works shown comprise purely 
architectural drawings like the designs of Inigo ‘ 





Jones for Whitehall Palace, lent by the Queen, 


to ical scenes of archaeological interest 
1 elas views in London in the seven- 
teenth century, and others like the abbeys by 
Girtin and Turner, in which the picturesque is 
paramount. But it is not without homogene- 
ousness, for these three classes blend into one 
another by degrees almost imperceptible, and 
the subjects of the various drawings are all 
architectural. Out of many things to be 
learned from the collection taken as a whole is 
the interdependence of the two arts of painting 
and architecture. We learn also what excellent 
draughtsmen of architecture some painters have 
been, and what clever painters some of our 
architects. Between these two classes lie the 
topographical draughtsmen, who have done so 
much to stimulate the love of architecture, and 
who were the founders of our great national 
school of water-colour painting. The exhibi- 
tion is, as we have said, experimental, but it is 
an experiment which can scarcely fail to be 
fruitful. We sce in the miscellaneous collec- 
tion what may well be the germs of more than 
one more special exhibition. 

Nothing, for instance, could be more inter- 
esting than a collection purely designed to show 
the rise of the water-colour school out of the 
illustrations to works on the archaeology of 
Great Britain. As in Italy in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, so in England in the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
the love of antiquity—the archaeological inter- 
est in the remains of ancient art—preceded the 
development of a Renaissance, accompanied in 
both cases by a fresh study of nature, the re- 
search of new methods, and the production of 
original works of art. Such men as the 
Sandbys and Dayes, the Maltons and Thomas 
Hearne, by their “‘ picturesque” treatment of 
architecture and their ‘ picturesque views” 
of places, gradually led the way from mere 
draughtsmanship to the study of the light and 
air, of the trees and the water, with which their 
subjects were surrounded ; and in duc time came 
Turner and Girtin, who found in the experience 
of these men a soil ready made for the germina- 
tion of their artistic genius. By Girtin there 
is but one drawing here ; but this, a view of Jed- 
burgh Abbey, is broad and masterly, showing 
how much more quickly he ripened than Turner, 
Sure, confident, and expressive in every touch, 
original in colour, and broad in treatment, it 
tells us that Girtin knew what he wished to do, 
and went straight to his end without hesita- 
tion. The broadest drawing by Turner here is 
of a cloister arch in Evesham Abbey, lent also 
by Mr. James Worthington, but it is less 
original in touch than Girtin’s, and more con- 
ventional in colour. There has seldom been a 
better neers afforded of studying the 
cautious but rapid progress made by Turner in 
his early years before he emancipated himself 
from his architectural bondage. Until he went 
to Yorkshire, in 1797, his work was mainly 
architectural in subject. The list of his thirty- 
eight contributions to the Royal Academy be- 
tween 1790 and 1798 is, with some half-dozen 
exceptions, of this character; and here you can 
trace him from his boyish efforts when in Mr. 
Hardwick’s office to the perfect mastery of his 
craft. In its way the drawing of Ely Cathe- 
dral, lent by Mr. Winkworth, and probably that 
exhibited in 1796, was never excelled by him- 
self or anyone else. Other drawings of singu- 
lar interest are the ‘‘Gateway of Lambeth 
Palace ” and a ‘‘ Sketch of a Building after a 
Fire,” both lent by Mr. P. C. Hardwick. The 
former was possibly Turner’s first ‘‘ exhibit” at 
the Royal Academy (in 1790), and the latter 
may perhaps be identified with the drawing of 
the Pantheon after the fire which appears in the 
Catalogue for 1792. His finely drawn and 
dexterously coloured drawing of ‘ Leicester 
Abbey,” belonging to Mr. Jackson, is 
hung near two fine examples of Thomas 
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Hearne, and affords an admirable opportuni 
of comparison between the accomplished wor 
of the elder artist and that of the young 
draughtsman who was soon to leave him so far 
behind. The other drawings by Turner are full 
of interest, and one, the ‘Interior of West- 
minster Abbey,” lent by Mr. John Morris, is 
almost as fine as the ‘“‘ Ely.” Other very 
interesting subjects for comparison are the 
drawings of Edridge and Prout, from which it 
would seem that the broken and expressive 
touch of the latter master was employed by 
Edridge, who was fifteen years his senior. He 
was also the senior of Turner by six years, 
and in drawing both architecture and trees 
must be considered to have led the way. Some 
drawings of Paul Sandby and Thomas Malton, 
the masters of Turner, and one by Dayes, the 
master of Girtin, are also of great interest 
to the students of water-colour painting. A 
fine drawing by James Malton, and a noble 
‘* Interior of Westminster Abbey ” by Frederick 
Nash, should not be overlooked by those who 
wish to see to what skill Turner’s seniors arrived. 
A brilliant little sketch by Bonington should 
also be noticed. 

Another very interesting part of the collec- 
tion suggests that the unfulfilled designs for 
the improvement of London might of them- 
selves furnish an interesting exhibition in the 
future. Among the drawings of this class are 
the projects of Allom for a stately line of 
Saltlineas on the banks of the Thames, those of 
Inigo Jones already mentioned, and Mr. Deci- 
mus Burton’s for the still incomplete arches at 
Hyde Park Corner. 

‘What we have said has far from exhausted 
the interest of the exhibition. Of beautiful 
but more purely architectural work, the draw- 
ings of Blore and Coney, and the Pugins, of 
admirable sketches like those of Prout and Cot- 
man, of finished pictures like those of W. W. 
Deane, there are enough, without other help, 
to repay a visit. We would call special atten- 
tion to the twenty-three sheets of various 
designs by Inigo Jones lent by the Duke of 
Devonshire, which have been made the subject 
of an interesting note by Mr. Eustace Balfour. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
EXCAVATIONS AT SAN, 


DurtinG the last three or four weeks of explora- 
tion on the site of Tanis, Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie has been working simultaneously at 
various points both within and without the 
huge wall of Pisebkhanu. Beyond this wall, 
about a mile to the southward, a singular 
avenue of large granite blocks has long excited 
the curiosity of archaeologists. Twelve on each 
side, they lie due east and west, resting merely 
on the surface of the soil, and appearing at 
first sight to lead to nothing. Concluding that 
they must point the way to a temple, Mariette 
moved some of these blocks, sunk two or three 
pits in the line of the avenue, and cleared a 
space at the farther end, but with no result 
save the discovery of some remains of a brick 
enclosure and the leg of a basalt statue. Mr. 
Petrie, attracted in his turn by this mysterious 
avenue, and observing that the ground there- 
about is thickly strewn with limestone chips 
and lime-slag, thought that he too would try 
to find the vanished temple. He therefore 
began digging, and his efforts have been 
rewarded by the discovery of (1) a large block, 
evidently from some building—it is sculptured 
on one side with a Ptolemaic king adoring 
Osiris and Isis, the spaces being filled in with 
‘*a quantity of inscription ;” (2) innumerable 
fragments of statues, including part of a large 
bas-relief of a queen wearing the vulture head- 


dress; (3) a limestone pavement, together with | 





some blocks of a gateway, and the remains of 
what appears to have been a small sandstone 
pylon. To the already ascertained fact that 
Tanis was a flourishing place under the period 
of Greek rule we may now, therefore, add that 
one or more of the Ptolemies so far patronised 
the city as to endow it with a temple.* In the 
soil of the avenue itself, strange to say, Mr. 
Petrie’s Arabs turned up a number of lancet- 
— bone pins, about two inches in length, 
well pointed at one end, but roughly finished 
at the other. 

The great wall of Pisebkhanu, it will be 
remembered,t is eighty feet in thickness, and 
still in places some twenty feet in height. Its 
continuity is broken by two large gaps, which 
doubtless indicate the position of two gate- 
ways. Private houses of various periods—pre- 
Ptolemaic, Ptolemaic, and Roman—have been 
built against and upon this wall, their ruins 
forming part of the mass. A few other houses 
are found grouped, however, in a spot described 
by Mr. Petrie as situate ‘“‘on the north side of 
the great pass between the mounds east of the 
temple.” This pass, and the other similar pass 
on the west side, must, he thinks, have been 
protected by law as highways, since the space 
would otherwise have been encroached upon, 
and in time filled up. Along the sides of this 
east gap are two rows of large detached 
houses, four or five on each side of the passage- 
way, consequently looking north and south, 
and facing each other. ‘‘They probably be- 
longed,”’ says Mr. Petrie, ‘‘to magnates who 
could trespass on the building laws, and who, 
therefore, planted their houses in the most 
convenient and desirable place.”? These houses 
are now in course of excavation. Some, if not 
all, have perished by fire, their contents appar- 
ently having been buried in the ruins. Con- 
sidering the masses of burning wood and bricks 
which fell in at the time of the fire, and which 
now have to be removed, it is surprising to 
learn how many valuable and interesting objects 
have escaped destruction. Though but two 
houses had been attacked and only partly ex- 
cavated when Mr. Petrie’s latest report was 
despatched, we read of the discovery of a large 
quantity of burnt and carbonised papyri, of a 
variety of domestic utensils in granite and basalt, 
of pottery and alabaster deities, of amphorae 
curiously decorated with grotesque ornaments 
in relief, of some splendid specimens of blue- 
glaze ware; of an important iconic statuette 
twenty-one inches in height, with a demotic 
inscription along the base ; and of a great store 
of weights, coins, keys, iron nails, broken 
bronze vessels, moulds, bone-pins similar to 
those before described, &c., &c. Part of an 
ivory tessera bears the letters... mw...; and 
a large spouted dish, shaped somewhat like a 
horse-collar, bears an impressed stamp oo vy’ 
which looks as if it had belonged to the canteen 
of the Fifth Cohort. A granite basin weighing 
eighty pounds; a Phoenician (or Babylonian) 
terra-cotta Venus; and a broken bas-relief 
slab in the Assyrian style, representing an 
Andro-sphinx with recurved wings, are also 
worthy of mention. Most curious of all, however, 
is a piece of glass, which Mr. Petrie describes 
as ‘‘ colourless ; plano-convex ; 2 inches 6° dia- 
meter and 5° thick; the curved side spherical. 
It looks as if intended for a condensing lens ; 
but is coated with a pearly decomposition which 
prevents experiments being made with it.” 
Another house has yielded a charming Greek 
vase, the subject being a little boy crawling on 
the ground with a leading-string tied round 
him under the arms ; the figure red, on a black 





* See Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s report on 
“The Site of the Great Temple of San” (the 
Acapemy, June 14, 1884). 

+ See Mr. Petrie’s report on ‘‘ The Great Temple 
of San’’ (the Acapemy, May 15, 1884). 





ground. Weights of various sizes and materials 
have also been found from time to time in the 
ruins of private houses. Among these are a 
basalt specimen weighing 6,305 grains, of which 
Mr. Petrie remarks that ‘it seems to be fifty 
shekels of 126 grains; ” also a curious bronze 
weight, which, although of the ‘‘ kat” stand- 
ard, is of the Assyrian barrel form, and weighs 
142 grains, from which Mr. Petrie deducts three 
er four for carbonation, so leaving 138 or 139 
grains. A square weight of eighty-eight grains 
has also been found in a house of the Roman 
period. In a Ptolemaic house excavated about 
eight weeks ago was found a complete set of 
three weights, value five, two, and one ‘*‘ kat.” 
Of these Mr. Petrie reported as follows :— 
“They weigh 728 grains, 289 grains, and 150 
grains respectively ; but, allowing for increase by 
carbonation, they were originally about 692 grains, 
279 grains, and 138 grains respectively, which is 
very concordant. In any case, they belonged to 
the light ‘ kat’ of 140 grains, and not to the heavy 
one of 146 grains. This shows that the light ‘ kat’ 
belongs to a late period.’’ 

The latest metrological find occurred the other 
day in a Ptolemaic house, and is described as 
being of the usual ‘‘kat”’ shape, but not of the 
true ‘‘kat”’ weight, for it weighs 130 grains. 
Mr. Petrie allows three or four grains for car- 
bonation, and conjectures that it must be a 
shekel., 

The Egyptian ‘‘kat,” it may be added, was 
the middle weight of three which are known 
to us by inscriptions and specimens—namely, 
the ‘‘ ten,”’ the ‘‘ kat,” and the “‘ pek.” 

AMELIA B. EpDWARrDs, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 


[In consequence of a misunderstanding, a line 
was unfortunately omitted from Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie’s report on ‘The Site of the 
Great Temple of San” in the AcaDEMY of last 
week. In the second column of that report, 
where mention is made of the only statue of 
Rameses III. which is found among the ruins, 
the sentence in question should read thus :— 
‘Of Seti II. there is but one block, and of 
Rameses III. but one statue.” This ‘“‘ one 
block ” of Seti II. forms an important link in 
the historical chain of royal names discovered 
on building blocks at Tanis; for it shows that 
the successor of Meneptah not only surcharged 
his cartouche upon the statues of his pre- 
decessors, but that he must have added to the 
temple or its dependencies. ] 








THE FOUNTAINE SALE. 


THE operations of a syndicate, to which refer- 
ence is made in another column, would cause 
any detailed account of the Fountaine Sale to 
be ridiculous and misleading, since so many of 
the objects have found but a temporary resting- 
= and not a permanent home. We append, 

owever, the prices realised for the moment at 
Christie’s of certain of the principal objects, 
on which public curiosity has been most fixed, 
and as to which it has been most genuine. The 
collection at Narford, though unnecessarily 
extensive, was undoubtedly of rare interest. 
The better part of it was brought together in 
the last century by Sir Andrew Fountaine, an 
accomplished gentleman of Norfolk, who, 
indeed, succeeded in amassing more than has 
been lately retained, for he sold his medals to 
the Lord Pembroke, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Venetian ambassador of the period, 
and others of his fine things were destroyed by 
a fire at White’s Chocolate House, where he 
stayed. Still, there remained an interesting 
and unsurpassed assemblage of Palissy ware, 
of Limoges enamels, of Henri Deux ware, and 
of majolica; and to the treasures of majolica 
already massed together, a descendant of Sir 
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Andrew—the Mr. Andrew Fountaine who died 
eleven years ago—added some of the best in- 
stances dispersed during his lifetime. Thus the 
Narford Collection came to be, both by subtrac- 
tions and additions, what we have lately known 
it. There remains only to record some prin- 


cipal prices fetched by the best pieces as they 
passed this week under the hammer in King 
tree 


A famous Faenza plate, dated 1508, and 
engraved in Delange’s Recueil des Faiences 
italiennes (one of the three books which this 
learned person has given to the world), sold on 
Monday for 920 guineas—it was said, to a 
Parisian dealer. An Urbino plate, which was 
numbered 2,050 in the Be Collection, and 
which was subsequently in the collection of 
M. Roussel, of Paris, fetched 375 guineas; and 
a Pessaro lustred dish, with portraits of Gio- 
vanni Sforza, Count of Pessaro, and of his 
mother-in-law, Camilla da Marsana, of about 
the date of 1486, sold for 270 guineas. Of the 
Palissy ware, ‘the Briot ewer’ was in some 
respects the finest instance. It is engraved in 
the Monographie de ? Giuvre de Bernard Palissy, 
and its design is attributed, with what reason 
we know not, to Palissy’s great brother in 
art and in adventurous life, Benvenuto Cellini. 
An oval Palissy cup, with a figure of Ceres, 
fetched 800 guineas, and a pair of ewers 1,510 
guineas. A large oval cistern, engraved in 
Marryatt as well as in Delange, realised the 
gigantic sum of 1,810 guineas; and another oval 
cistern, similarly distinguished by reproduction 
in both these authorities, fetched 1,050 guineas. 
On the same day, among the Limoges enamels, 
there was sold an antique-shaped ewer, in 
coloured enamels, with soldiers on horseback 
carrying trophies on one side, and on the other 
sixteen female figures playing on different 
musical imstruments. This was signed 
‘*Susanne Court,” and fetched 1,250 guineas. 
A tinted grisaille cup fetched 600 guineas. 

On Tuesday, among the Limoges enamels, 
there was icularly noticeable a set of twelve 
grisaille plates, with subjects from the story of 
Psyche, which realised 310 guineas. They were 
exquisite alike in conception and in ornamenta- 
tion. A pair of tiny salt-cellars fetched 430 
guineas, and 800 guineas was given for a 
fountain on a triangular base—the whole only 
nine inches high, and bearing the cypher 
“D. D.” in two oval medallions. The com- 
piler of the Catalogue averred that this remark- 
able piece of enamel was probably made for 
Diane de Poictiers by Leonard le Limousin. 
This and several other examples of Limoges 
were pieces of curious interest, though not 
equalling the oval-shaped dish, with sunk 
centre, which was sold later in the week, 
and of which we shall say a word next week. 
But, in truth, the chief attraction of Tuesday’s 
sale was the Henri Deux ware. There were 
but three pieces of it, and one had been, it 
is announced, rather badly broken; but such 
is the rarity of Henri Deux, and such un- 
doubtedly the mechanical, if not precisely the 
artistic, exquisiteness of its workmanship, that 
huge prices were commanded. A  biberon, 
formed as a vase, with handles on each side and 
across the cover, realised 1,010 guineas; and 
a mortier @ cire, the lower part of the bowl 
spirally fluted, sold for 1,500 guineas. But the 
sensation of the day’s sale was undoubtedly 
the little Henri Deux flambeau, twelve inches 
high, whose appearance before the rostrum was 
the signal for applause—chiefly, it may be 
sitivically remarked, among a crowd who were 
unable to see it. The little piece, however 
invisible to the mass of innocents who took its 
beauty for granted, was, we may add, of really 
unique quality. It was bought, we are given 
to understand, by a private purchaser, for 
3,500 guineas, having been started at 1,000 
guineas, 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. BROWNING has permitted Mr. Dunthorne 
to reprint his poem of ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin.” > text, accompanied by a 
series of quaint line-with-line emblems by Mr. 
W. H. Hooper, leaves the Chiswick Press in 
time to reach subscribers for the choicer states 
of Mr. Macbeth’s etching of Mr. Pinwell’s 
study of ‘‘The Piper” on June 28—the six- 
hun th anniversary, according to tradition, of 
the event narrated. Like Meissonier’s pictures, 
we understand that Mr. Hooper’s designs were 
drawn on a large scale, and have been reduced, 
together with the text, by the Typographic 
Etching Company to the brochure de luxe form 
in which the little masterpiece is now printed. 


EXTRAVAGANT as has been the notice be- 
stowed in some quarters upon the art sale that 
has taken place during the present week, and 
cniuctenatel as has been the enthusiasm of 
those who have hurried to Christie’s at the 
bidding of one daily newspaper, there can be 
no doubt that the collection lately removed 
from Narford, in Norfolk, was in its own kind 
unsurpassed. The Fountaine Collection, though 
it — by no means as a whole to have been 
bought by the Government, contains, among its 
mass of objects, much that the State might profit- 
ably own; and we wish that the munificence 
of private individuals might yet endow the 
national museums with some of the finer pieces 
of majolica, of Limoges, or even of Henri Deux 
ware, though of that most rare ware it is 
asserted that South Kensington does already 
possess its full share of specimens. It seems 
that the Government declined to make a special 
grant for the purchase of certain costly articles; 
but so desirous have several amateurs and, it 
must be added, several dealers shown them- 
selves that Government should have time to re- 
consider its decision that it was found possible 
to establish a syndicate, whose agents were 
armed with powers to buy, for the time being, 
what they reckoned most desirable. It is in- 
tended to hold the pieces so bought for a while, 
and to submit them to the Government with a 
view to yep eventually. What is not 
taken—and it is yet possible that nothing will 
be taken—will then be re-sold. The funds 
guaranteed by the members of the syndicate 
will be drawn upon in case of loss; while, if the 
proceeds of the second sale should exceed the 
prices paid under the hammer this week, the 
surplus will be bestowed on the British Museum. 
There is no doubt every reason to have sym- 
pathy with the objects of the syndicate, but it 
is questionable how far they can be attained. 
Furthermore, it would be a bad precedent to 
establish were a private organisation, however 
pure its intentions, to step in, at every import- 
ant sale, to relieve the Government from the 
duty of a prompt decision. The Government 
should know its own mind, and it should know 
it at the right time ; and—in most cases, though 
we do not say in all—its decision, even when 
faulty, should be accepted as final. Upon it 
rests the responsibility of its own mistakes. 
And, to our minds, one of the best and one of 
the most obviously disinterested methods which 
the enthusiastic amateur or dealer could 
adopt, when Government is inclined to be what 
some people would call “stingy,” and others 
‘economical of public money,” would be to 
buy upon his own account, and then to give to 
a national or local museum an object of art 
which he considers especially desirable. If the 
country at large is fairly wealthy, it is certain 
that individuals are pre-eminently so, and we 
would urge upon the fortunate amateur an 
increased measure of reliance upon his own 
power to bestow. 


Tris the fifth year of Lord Ronald Gower’s 
Great Historic Galleries of England is to be 
entirely devoted to the Northbrook Gallery. 


The first part has at last made its appearance, 
having been delayed by difficulties. in the 
method selected for the reproduction of the 
pictures. It contains eight fine photographic 
plates, printed directly on to the paper. They 
include the ‘‘ Madonna and Child” ascribed to 
Raphael, but thought by others to be a Lo 
Spagna or a Eusebio di San Giorgio, or a 
Timoteo Viti; the ‘‘ Daughter of Herodias with 
the Head of the Baptist ”—another fine picture 
of much-disputed authorship, but traditionally 
attributed to Giorgione ; ‘‘ The Holy Family,” 
by Fra Bartolommeo, from the Hamilton 
Collection ; a Crivelli; anda Bugiardini. The 
others are of the Spanish school—a portrait of 
a son of Philip II. of Spain, by Coello; and 
two magnificent works by Murillo, the ‘‘ Im- 
maculate Conception,” once in the Le Brun 
Gallery, and the famous portrait of Andres di 
Andrade. As usual, the information given 
about each picture is full and accurate. 


WE learn from the Scotsman that the Ayrshire 
and Wigtonshire Archaeological Society has 
been exploring the cave on the seashore in 
Glasserton parish known as the cave of St. 
Ninian, which has been associated from time 
immemorial with the earliest apostle of Christi- 
anity in Scotland. 


‘When the surface rubbish was cleared away, it 
was found that stone steps led down to a 
regularly paved floor, extending from a rudely 
built wall across the entrance to the end of the 
cave. Close to this entrance, but outside the wall, 
was a large stone with an artificial depression on it, 
which might have served as a receptacle for holy 
water, as a natural drip from the top of the cave 
falls into it. A very well constructed stone drain 
leads from this to the outside. Inside the cave 
several fragments of apparently very old crosses 
were discovered; and on one of the stones of the 
floor, immediately below an carly incised cross in 
the rock, is inscribed, in Roman letters, ‘Sancr1 
. . Pp.” Immediately outside the wall, and close to 
it, at a depth of several feet from the surface, was 
found a human skeleton in a very remarkable 
position, and in fair preservation.”’ 

The operations were conducted under the per- 
sonal supervision of Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
will prepare a detailed account of the results, 
with drawings and plans. 


Correction.—In the ACADEMY of last week 
the address of Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, 
author of Roman Cheshire, was given wrongly. 
It ought to be 242 (not 22) West Derby Road, 
Liverpool. 





THE STAGE. 
Tu time has gone by when the beginning of 
the season of French plays in London consti- 
tuted an important dramatic event. Singularly 
little variety has of late been introduced into 
the playbills of performances in a foreign 
tongue, and M. Mayer, the manager of French 
plays at the Gaiety, has but scanty novelty to pro- 
vide. Mdme. Judic, Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt, and 
the others have now somewhat over-familiar 
names; we are too well acquainted with their 
talents to be greatly stirred by the annual 
exhibition of them. Perhaps the luxury of 
costly stalls somehow fails to be appreciated 
quite as much as it used to be, and certainly it 
is remembered that we have far less to learn 
from the French in the matter of acting than 
we had some years ago. The French system of 
training produced a certain delicacy of execu- 
tion; it was never able to produce genius. The 
appearance of genius in this as in every other art 
is a matter of accident ; and as regards that acci- 
dent, if the French haveat the present time Mdine. 
Sarah Bernhardt, we have Mr. Irving and Mrs. 
Kendal. But it was with regard to the second- 
ary actors or those of the rank and file that the 
difference in merit between the English and the 
French used to be most marked, and it is here 





that an equality is now not so very far from 
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being established. When nothing was ever 
done at the English theatre with ensemble and 
effect—when we revelled in Adelphi guests and 
were content for a presentable walking gentle- 
man to drop his h’s and to retain his hat in the 
society of a lady—there was. doubtless visible 
a painful difference between the performance of 
@ comedy in England and in France. But all 
that has been changed. We have not only ad- 
vanced ; we have advanced with — strides, 
With managers like Mr. Hare at the St. James’s, 
Mr. Cecil and Mr. Clayton at the Court, Mr. 
Banoroft at the Haymarket, and Mr. Barrett 
at the Princess’s, the ensemble of a performance 
is sure to be attended to. The better-class 
public has even become a little exacting in this 
matter, and quite sure to insist upon the right 
thing being done. We record the change 
with pardonable satisfaction, even if, while 
chronicling it, we must be grateful to that 
French example which has led to our own 
present improvement. At the Gaiety, during 
the present week, Mdme. Judic has been ap- 
pearing in ‘‘La Cosaque,” and Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt opens on June 30, possibly with 
** Ruy Blas,” 

Nor to count for the moment the elaborate 
record of Mr. Irving’s American tour which 
has been issued by Mr. Hatton, and of which 
we have already spoken, two volumes of pro- 
fessed biography concerned with this dis- 
tinguished artist have but lately been published. 
The first was by Mr. Austin Brereton; but we 
were not favoured with a copy of it, and are 
comparatively ignorant of its contents. The 
second, which is published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, is written by Mr. Frederic Daly; and, 
in place of the different illustrations of Mr. 
Irving in character which bedecked the volume 
of Mr. Brereton, we have a graceful, but rather 
finicky, etching of Mr. Irving by M. Lalauze. 
Did M. Lalauze ever see Mr. Irving, we wonder ? 
If he did, what he saw in him appears to have 
been chiefly a striking resemblance to M. 
Sardou. But to the book itself. Mr. Daly’s 
too continuous jealousy for the honour of Mr, 
Irving makes the tone of the volume—whether 
for the moment it is concerned with the praise 
of the actor or with the dispraise of those few 
critics who have not liked him—somewhat 
monotonous. But when Mr. Daly can forget 
the fact of Mr. Irving’s phenomenal triumph, 
and can forget likewise the existence of Mr. 
William Archer, and can address himself simply 
to the subject before him, he writes thought- 
fully and in a way that we respect. His 
analysis of certain of the parts assumed by Mr. 
Irving is at times keen, and generally sound. 
The book derives additional value from its in- 
cluding what we take to be a verbatim report 
of very many of Mr. Irving’s public utterances. 
Mr. Irving always speaks to the point; he is 
never diffuse; he expresses an opinion with 
judgment ; and—though readers of this volume 
will not necessarily be aware of the fact—his 
manner in public or semi-public speech is one 
of delightful ease and bonhomie. Furthermore, 
the dry humour which could hardly be foreign 
to the character of an actor like Mr. Irving, 
who plays so many and such various parts, and 
who is inevitably as great a social favourite as 
he is a favourite of the public, comes out in 
many of his speeches. He said at least two 
excellent things in the provinces last autumn 
before he set sail for America—the one, when 
he told the Provost of Glasgow that had that 
worthy and Mr. Irving lived two centuries ago 
the Provost would have committed Mr. Irving 
to durance vile, doubtless with characteristic 
grace and courtesy; and the other, when he 
said at Liverpool that he had many recollections 
connected with that town, and that not the 
loast lasting of them was of the day, eighteen 
years since, when he stood on the steps of the 
Alexandra Theatre, and reflected that he was 





out of an engagement, and wondered what on 
earth he should do next. Mr. Daly’s book 
contains a long list of the parts play by Mr. 
Irving in London since he first acted Doricourt 
in “‘ The Belle’s Stratagem ” on October 6, 1866. 
When one reads this, and all the accompanying 
record of the actor’s great achievements, one 
can forgive the occasionally extravagant enthu- 
siasm that has inspired Mr. Daly, nor can one 
then allow one’s self to think with more than 
a touch of genial humour of the several instances 
afforded by this book of Mr. Irving’s and Miss 
Terry’s perfect state of preparedness for every 
incident that was to befall them. There was 
never @ moment when either actor or actress 
was not equal to the occasion, and _ the occasion 
had more than once a fair claim to be considered 
extraordinary. 








MUSIC. 
GERMAN OPERA AND RECENT 
CONCERTS. 


WaGNeEr’s “Die Meistersinger” was given 
again at Covent Garden on Friday evening, 
June 13, with three changes in the cast. Herr 
Oberliinder was by no means an improvement 
on Herr Gudehus as the Walther, but there 
was more life about Herr Reichmann, the new 
personator of Hans Sachs, and the small but 
important part of Kothner was well sung and 
acted by Herr Scheidemantel. The perform- 
ance of the Opera was, on the whole, better 
than on the opening night. We missed the 
enthusiasm shown by the public two years ago, 
but we have already hinted at the cause: the 
fault lies neither with the music nor the con- 
ductor. ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” was given on Saturday 
morning. Herr Stritt, who took the part of 
the weak-minded minstrel, is a good actor, but 
the music was beyond his strength. It will be 
sufficient to say of Mdme. Biro de Marion 
(Elisabeth) and Friiulein Cramer (Venus) that 
they were not all that could be desired. And 
now, having fulfilled one part of a critic’s duty, 
let us turn to the other and more agreeable one. 
First, let us mention Herr Scheidemantel: his 
Wolfram was quite a feature of the perform- 
ance, and the applause which followed his sing- 
ing of the song to the Evening Star in the third 
act showed how ready the public always are to 
acknowledge merit. His voice is of excellent 
quality, and he uses it naturally and there- 
fore with good effect. The rendering of the 
overture was another success which roused the 
audience to loud demonstrations of approval. 
With one exception the chorus sang remarkably 
well, and for their meritorious efforts generally 
we have to thank Herr Carl Armbruster, who 
has had charge of the choral music. The Opera 
was attractively put upon the stage. We have 
to acknowledge receipt of a letter from Herr 
Franke, expressing regret for the unfortunate 
confusion on the ‘‘ Lohengrin ’”’ night to which 
we alluded last week. 

The programme of the ninth and last 
Richter concert, on Monday evening, June 16, 
contained three masterpieces and a novelty. 
Joachim Raff’s Prelude to Shakspere’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliect,”’ possibly the very last of his com- 
positions, was heard for the first time in 
England. What we have written on various 
occasions respecting Raff's later works applies 
also to this ‘‘ Vorspiel;” it possesses the 
interest which naturally belongs to the latest 
utterances of a great writer, but it lacks the 
charm and logical development of his ripest 
productions. Such, at any rate, is the im- 
pression made on us after a first hearing. The 
performance of Brahms’ ‘‘ Schicksalslied” was 
a very fine one so far as concerned the orchestra. 
The choir sang with precision and intelligence, 
but the tone of the voices was far from good, 
for the sopranos were shrill and the basses of 
poor quality. For similar reasons the second 





part of the Choral Symphony was not so im- 
pressive as some of the renderings of 
seasons ; and the singers, Frau Schuch-Proska, 
Fraulein Schaecrnack, Herr Oberlinder, and 
Herr Wiegand, in the solos, proved anything 
but satisfactory: Herr Oberlinder’s singing 
was, indeed, very coarse. The overture to 
‘*Tannhauser ” came before the Symphony; it 
was not only the finest performance of the 
evening, but one of the best we ever heard 
under Herr Richter’s bdton. Frau Schuch- 
Proska sang in a pleasing manner an aria from 
‘* Figaro.” Three concerts are announced for 
the autumn, and the usual series of nine next 
summer. Herr Richter is always welcome; 
this year, apart from his concerts, there has 
been no orchestral music of any importance in 
London. 

Mdme. Frickenhaus and Herr J. Ludwig 
gave the third concert of their present series at 
the Prince’s Hall last Thursday week. We are 
unable to devote to it all the space which it 
deserves, but the excellent performances may 
be mentioned. Mdme. Frickenhaus was heard 
in Schumann’s Sonata in G@ minor (op. 22); 
her reading of the first movement was not 
quite to our taste, but in the rest of the work 
she proved herself a clever and intelligent 
player, and thoroughly merited the applause 
bestowed on her. She also took part in Saint- 
Saéns’ Pianoforte Quartett (op. 41) and 
Beethoven’s Piano and Violin Sonata (op. 96). 
The programme ended with a Quartett for 
Strings in E flat by Dittersdorf, one of Haydn’s 
contemporaries. It is instructive to listen to the 
works of men whose names were once famous, 
but now almost forgotten. The Quartett was 
played by Messrs. Ludwig, Collins, Zerbini, 
and Albert. Miss Ambler was the vocalist. 
The hall was crowded. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 











Now ready, NINTH EDITION, price 7s. 61. 
(Sixteenth Thousand.) 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


Prof, HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, 


CONTENTS. 

NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL SPHERE— 
The LAW of CONTINUITY — BIOGENESIS — 
DEGENERATION—GROWTH— DEATH — MORTI- 
FICATION—ETERNAL LIFE—ENVIRON MENT— 
CONFORMITY to TYPE —SEMIPARASITISM — 
CLASSIFICATION. 

The Spectator :—“ This is one of the most impressive 
and suggestive books on religion that we have read for 
a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled 
‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘* Degeneration,’ ‘ Ete Life,’ and 
‘Classification’ to say nothing of the others in this 
volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new 


and powerful teacher.” 
The Literary Churchman :—‘“ One of the most able 
and interesting books on the relations which exist 


between natural science and spiritual life that has 


appeared. Mr. Drummond tes perfect English ; 
his ieone are fresh, and expressed with admirable 
elicity. 


The Expositor:—‘A very clever and well-written 
book which has rapidly won a wide reputation. There 
is much which is striking, original, suggestive, at once 
finely conceived and eloquently expressed,” 

The Nonconformist :—‘‘ A most origina! and ingenious 
book, iustructive and suggestive in the highest degree. 
Its speculative subtlety is equalled by its extensive 
range of scientific knowledge.’ 

Aberdeen Free Press :—‘ This is a remarkable and im- 
portant book. The theory it enounces may, without 
exaggeration, be termed a discovery. e author 
succeeds in bringing science and religion into line, and 
in meeting the reasonable demand of scientific men 
that the truths of the spiritual lite_be stated ‘in terms 
of the rest of our knowl ” It is difficult to say 
whether the scientific or the religious reader will be the 
most surprised and delighted.” 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


very erenlog, atte VIN ae, oe Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 
‘arner, Macklin, Garden, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fld Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fuiljames, Bernard, and 
joha Kyder ; Mesdames Ieabel Bateman, H, Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, 


re Annie Kobe. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


AS FAR SES THEATRE. 


+8, Mr. Bay rng HOLLAND. 
Ev a “Mitiexe Comic 
re UbERT. 


E BEGGAR STU. 
VENUE THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. LEE BALMAINE. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 24, first night of a new Comedy, in three act-, by 
JAMES pag entit led GAMMON, 
in whieh Mr. Edward Righton (spesially engaged), Miss Lydia Cowell, and 
powerfal company will appear. 

Also production of an entirely new Travestie, Toy re 


THE vey OR, A TRIP TO MARGATE, 
by J. M. BANERO and A. D. PLXOROFT. 


OU RT THEATRE. 
and em Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 

very evening, at 8,15, P 
one in four — by the late T. W. Honenrsox, 
Followed by G. W. 


GODFREY’s new Duologu: 
MY MILLINER’S “SILL, 























DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
The aay — under the management of WILLIAM FOOTE, 


PRAVERLA'S al AMERICAN-EUROPEAN MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
a grand organisation of eminent minstrel comedians, vocalists, and 
Sattesquecpecatie artists, collected from Europe, America, and Australia, 


RK MPIRE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, CHILPERIC, 
Present version by H, HERSEE mmf i B, FARNIE ; Music by HERVE, 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHINE, 
Every evening, at 9, the new Farcical Comedy, entitled the 
‘HE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
Preceded, at 8, by the Omer ta, entitled 
E COSY COUPLE. 











GRAND THEATRE, 
ISLINGTON. 


Man mage Messrs, Lape t and WILMOT, 
Every evening, at 8.4, nal ic Drama, 
THROUGH MY HEART FIRST, 





by J. M, CAMPBELL, 


Mr, J. H. Clynds, Mrs. F. H. Macklin, and powerful company. 
Preceded, at 7.49, by a Farce. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 8.15, 


THE LAND OF DIAMONDS, 
by Lewis CoEN. 


Preceded, at 7.39, by a Farce. 
General Manager, Mr. E. N, HALLOWS. 


N On eet THEATRE, 


d 3 » Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 8,15, the new w Farcical Co Comedy, by T. G. WARREN, 











Followed, at 10, by the new Musical E xtravaganza, 
LALLA RUOOKHU, 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, the French Va Vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. 
MEILBAC and MILLAUD, NITOUCHE,—(LAST NIGHTS.) 

Messrs. R. Pateman, F. Darroll, H. M, Clifford, John Phipps, E. Severne, 
Barton, A. ar and F, W. Pra! 5A! Mesdames Lotta, F. Coleman, Lavis, 
Comyar, Warren, E, Gower, Woodworth, 

Preceded, at 8, by WAGNEKMANIA, 





RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruc 

Every evening, at 8,15, a new Play, in a prologue and Tn acts, written 

by Hugu ConwarY and cues = 
ACK. 

Messrs. Kyrie Bellew, H. Beerbohm-Tree, H. J. Lethcourt, Frank Rodney, 
Yorke om, Ee 8. Dewar, Kt. de Cordova, 8, Caffrey, Hilton, Cameron, 
and G, W. A: ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, C. Par! es, and Aylward, 

pat oy at 7.43, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 


Sole Lessee and rj wn or SWANBOROUGH. 
Every evening, at #,30, 
MR, DAVID JAMES in his original our of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
4, Supported by Messrs. Charles J mg hy Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c, ; 
kine, Cicely Richards, &c. 
SUNSHINE. 


TOOLE’ Ss THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
Every evening, at 7.45, for a limited number of nights, 
THE PRETTY HOUSEBREAKER, 
Eetowell by DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


aw CLAWDIAN ; OR, THE ROMAN AWRY—(LAST NIGHTS)— 
@ Travestie of Wills and Herman’ 's **Claudian,”’ by F. C. BURNAND. 
L inden. J. L. Too‘e aud E, D. Ward; Mesdames Emily Thorne and Mary 











Preceded, at 7.30, by “— 








b hea + HEI. THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 


ery evening, at 8.50, CONFUSION, 
Pe 3. DERRICK, 
lessrs, ra A Neville, Charles Groves, E. B. Norman, W. Lest w. 
Saat E. orne ; Mesdames sophie Larkin, Kate "Phillips, Gubtiolle 


fred Emery, 
Preosded, at 8, a Vaudeville, in one om, aed 
pews PauL, in which be will phy 
Pune ae © Will appear, supported by Miss Kate 





PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 
Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :— 
and most careful manufacture and 
of balms for the skin.” 


‘PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 


the most refreshing and agreeable 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N. Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRAOT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa. 
“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.0.3., City 


Analyst, Bristol. 


‘*If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassat. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa,—* A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 





ESTABLISHED 1861, 


BIi®KBECK 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lene. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 


and Interest allowed on the mibimum monthly balances when not drawn | 


below £25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cont. Interest re- 
‘able on demand. 

PaThe Bank rtakes for its C 
Deeds, Writin; 
of Exchange, 

and S 





froe of charge, the custody of 
, and other Securities and WVatunbloss the collection of Bills 


ividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
ares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A om ag with full particulars, on application. 

lst March, tas. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, F.C.; CHARING Cross, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 

oe. Established 1710. Home and Foreign I at | 


LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for Young Lives, Large 
Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Ulaims. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae origina), best, and most liberal, 
FOUNDED A,D, 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Pricea Catalogue, witb tull i of terme, post-fr 











BAN K,. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Loma: ARD ‘Sree ET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Established 7 
eed against Loss by Fire ‘and Lightning effected in all Fests of tho 


= claims arranged with p itude and liberality. 
| JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
| 


| To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


POTTED MEATS & & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, | 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


























R, 
248,249,250, Tottenham-court-road , and 19, * and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
Establinned 186: 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 
Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Mandan, Merchants and Traders, ée. 


PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


GOLD PEN, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive—Flexible — Durable—Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 


Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 








With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - 1s. 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket- Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, complete- - <« 6s. 6d. 
Engine-turned Pattern,complete - - - + 68. 6d 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - = = «= © 108. 6d. 


Other Patterns in great varicty. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 








PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, 


INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS,—-ON LAND OR WATER, 
AND HAS 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 


AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE cAneper AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN .. «- «» HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agonts, or 
WEST-END OFFice—8, GRAND oo BUILDINGS, CHARING CROES, 


the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
WILiiaM J. Vian, Secretary. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES. 


ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS, 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN 
THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH, 
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A NEW EDITION OF 








Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure to announce an entirely New 
Edition of of the Works of Lord Tennyson. 


Shillings eac 
A Newly Engraved Portrait, by G. J. Stodart, after a Photograph by Rejlander, 


will accompany Volume I. 
A limited number of copies will be printed on best hand-made paper. Orders for this 


Baition will be taken FOR SETS ONLY at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
nee will be pub -— 4 ot 


The 
Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. ol . ENOCH ARDEN: and IN 
IAM. (October, 


O 
Vol. II. MISCELLANEOUS rors. Vol. VI. ay el an 


[ November. 
Vol. III. IDYLLS of MekInG, 4 qua Vol. VII. THE LOVER’S TAL 
Vol. IV. THE PRINCESS: and 








[ [ December. 








A ROMAN SINGER. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs” and “ Dr. Claudius.” 
** A masterpiece of narrative. . . . In Mr. Crawford’s skilful hands it is unlike 
any other romance in English literature.”—Times 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST.|W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND SARAKHS. 


LOR D TE N NYSO N 'S WOR KS. MR. MARVEN'S Ry! BOOK, “RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA,” 


Is ready this day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations and a Map, 16s. 


This Edition will be complete in Seven Volumes, Extra fcap. 8vo, and will be 
iseugd in Monthly Vohuines, price Five matt RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. 


Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, Secret Agents, 
and Special Correspondents in the Region between the Caspian 
and India, from 1863 to 1884. 

By CHARLES MARVIN, 


mB: Se. Author of “ The Russians at Merv and Herat,” “ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 


CoNnTENTS: General MacGregor’s Survey of Serakhs— Major Alikhanoff’s Secret 


ctor | 
TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES Journey to Merv—Lessar’s Discovery of the Easy to Herat—Pashino, the 
ne ; —MacGahan’s Chase of Kaufmann’s Army—Colonel 
MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. ey — yy yoeen ataaemaees SS ae ilow Colonel Stewart stalked 
Skobeleff’s Army—Major Napier’s Secret Mission—O’Donovan at Merv—&c., &c, 


“Mr. Marvin is the leading authority of the day on the Central Asian Question.” 
nited Service Gazette, 


+ -. subject on which Charles Marvin is better qualified to write than anyone in 


England.”—Homeward Mail. 





‘The story is full of exciting incident, and is told with remarkable vigour and 


directness,”’—Athenaeum. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 








By Mrs. OLIPHANT, ee | of. “Hester,” ‘The Curate in Charge,” &c. 





“* This is assuredly the most original of Mrs. Oliphant’s works. ~— Hoenig Post. _ 











THE WORKS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. New Collected 








ALICE LEARMONT: a Fairy Tale. By ‘the Author of “John 





Revised by the Author. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
JNVESTIGATIONS in CURRENCY and FINANCE. By W. 








of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Political Econ i 
_sity College, London. Demy 8Vvo, 21s. a 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 














A Series of Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A., LL.D. 







ordinary conditions and the current terms of our political life. The seri 
with the details of the machinery whereby our Constitution works, and the Sueat 


lines upon which it has been constructed. 












THE WIZARD’S SON. {1 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Second Edition of Miss Wallis’ “IN TROUBLED TIMES.” 
Translated from the Dutch by E. J. IRVING. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. — 
2. TWO IFS. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. 3 vols. 
A SOROOL BDTTION. dow needy, im 4 parte, 20. 04. enc 3. KIRBY in the DALE. By John Rye, M.A. 3 vols. 


aan, Revised throughout by the Author. In ‘ parta, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.each. | 4, SORROWFUL YET LUCKY. By Adrien Valvedre. 3 vols. 
Fae SOTO OF BJpae HALaFAX, GRNSLEMAN 5. FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. By Mrs. Cunningham. 2 vols. 


Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by James Godwin. New Edition, 6. COULEUR de ROSE. By Ulick J. Burke. 2 vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL.” 


STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Dlustrated by Twenty Diagrams. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by H.8. FOX WELL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer Mr. W. Sime’s New Novel, “THE RED ROUTE,” will be published 


next month. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN TROUBLED TIMES.” 


7. h e £n g Its h Citi sen: wa New Historical Novel, “ROYAL FAVOUR,” is now 








THIRD EDITION, this day, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 270, 1s. 





ii sertes to intended, to mere See, demand io scratas, mtemetion om, the | COMMON SENSE about WOMEN. By Colonel T. Wentworth 


HIGGINSON 
“His book is teonsuny of practical wisdom. Where all is so good, it L 
4 2 Z pe em put ‘the chapters on ‘The Hom 








LATURE. SPENCER WALPOLE F.R.S. 
Author of “The History of England pHi vCash and the CHURCH. 





CHALME PoLLock, late bi, 1] be 
HE NATIONAL BUDGET: the|__ iege, Cambridge. of ‘Trinity’ Cot 





ENTRAL GOVERNMENT. H. D. HE STATE in RELATION difficult to select anything as specially 
C TRAILL, D.C.L., late Fellow of St. T TRADE. Sir T. H. Farrer. Bart. se may be mentioned as among the best. Te Spectator. 

John’s College, Oxford. TS STATE in RELATION to has all the charm of Montaigne, without his egotism. . . . A book which 
‘(THE ELECTORATE and the LEGIS- LABOU UR. W. STANLEY JxEvons, | Should be read by all men.”—Pictorial World 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1815.” H A.D. E 3 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, M, D, | (THE LAND ‘LAWS. " Professor ¥. | ADVENTURES in SERVIA: Experiences of a Medical Free Lance 


among the Bashi-Bazoucs. By Dr. ALFRED WRIGHT. Edited and Illus 
trated by Dr. E. BERNARD. 8vo, cloth. 








Rational sees, Taxes, and Rates. Fo. RELATIONS, oo 
» Author of ‘*The tory 






it ‘nel HENRY CRAIK, M.A., Oa ey i es EA KO 
ra y 8S. Corto 





J. WILs 
pHi STATE in its RELATION to of yagend from 1815,” LETTERS of the MARTYRS of the ENGLISH CHURCH. Re- 


printed from the Edition of MILES COVERDALE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














LL.D. 
Ty; POOR LAW. Rev. T. W.Fow te, M.A. _ Part II. wnt COLONIES. 
By E. J. Payne, M.A. 














U Festival of the Founding of Uppingham School. . By JO 
KRINE, Author of “ U: ~ Pe by the Sea,” &c. ‘Geen ee 33. 


Now aie NEW 38 DT for 1884, price 1s. each ; or bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
ICKEN IES. 













DIGHSNARY PGES | Sepp dn etc 8 
ACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Vol 

GALLUST. “BELLUM CATULINAE.  Eidited, with Introduction 

dg age My A. M. COOK, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. 

OMER.—ODYSSEY. BookIX. With a Commenta: By John 

H Ey Ey | Lg gga of Latin and Fellow of St. Joon G College, 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Vol 

OU re ae ROMAN HISTORY. “Adapted for the 

se of Be ve 1 . 
M.A. sand AV JONES, McA. ‘Assistant Masters in Hadley bucy Gene 
HORACE. —SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. Edited, for 


the Use of Schools, by the Rev. H. A. DALTON, 
eo fl Christchurch, Oxford; Assistant Master bs ‘Aj, formeriy Senior 
Oy 


Loypon: MACMILLAN & CO. 










































Square 16mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NDER TWO QUEENS: Lyrics Written for the 1 Teroontenary CONVERTS to ROME: a List of over 3,000 Protestants who have 
. 


become Roman Catholics in the Nineteenth Century. 
GORMAN. 





Waistcoat-pocket Edition. Cloth limp, 1s. 


K 8’S DICTIONARI 
DICTIONARY of LONDON. CONTINENTAL A BC RAILWAY | THE TRAVELLER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE, in Four Languages 


(English, French, German, Italian). By S. E. WELB 





Price 64., cloth limp. 


THE SCHOOL and COLLEGE HANDBOOK of AGRICULTURE. 
By R.M. EWING. With Preface by Prof. JOHN SCOTT. rie 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
WHAT is ART? By James Stanley Little. 





“ With his customary straightforwardness, Mr. Little apesiee be his mind, displaying 
no mere surface-knowledge of his gabsoes, | and frankly exposing the intricac es oft 
wheels within wheels, of the sordid machinations + mar the bright promise ° 
many an inspired artist.””— Whitehall Ron iew, _- 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOLK-LORE of MODERN GREECE. By Rev. =. M. 
GELDART, M.A. 





Loypon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Savatt 
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Prin f 
ited for the Proprietors by Seam ER and WALTER re. Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Chancery Lane; 


27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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